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“DURO-FLEXILE” 

BOOKBINDING. 

THE  growing  Business  in  this  Binding  shows  that  its 
Economy  and  Efficiency  are  recognised  and  appreciated 
wherever  trial  is  made. 

NEW  BOOKS  bound  from  the  Quires  in  this 
Style  effect  a  Saving  of  quite  50  Per  Cent,  over  the 
ordinary  methods  of  Purchase  and  Binding. 

A  Large  Stock  of  Books  in  Quires  on  Hand. 


CEDRIC  CHI  VERS,  Bookbinder,  Bath  (Reliure  de  Luxe). 
IMPORTANT  BOOK  SALE  AT  MUNICH. 


•fclta.©  21st  -fco  SS-fcla.  o3T 

WILL  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION 

A  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  CHOICE  AND  RARE  BOOKS, 

Including  Fine  Arts,  History,  Geography,  Early  Black-Letter  Books,  Books  with 
Engravings  and  Woodcuts,  Manuscripts,  Ornaments,  Fine  Bindings,  IVIusic, 
Bibliography,  and  many  other  scarce  and  precious  Books. 

The  illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

MUNICH  (BAVARIA). _  LUDWIG  ROSENTHALS,  Antiquariat. 

The  New  Self-Playing  Tonsyreno  Orchestra. 

THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  AND  PERFECT  OP  ALL  INSTRUMENTS. 

It  combines  VIOL.N,  HORN,  “4  V°'Um'  "  “ 

The  TONSYRENO  ORCHESTRA  can  be  played  in  THREE  WAYS,  viz.  . 

xst.  By  the  ordinary  Keyboard,  in  the  usual  manner  of  other  instruments.  Automatic 

2nd  The  Keyboard  or  Manual  can  be  played  by  the  musician  in  combination  with  the  Automatic 
Mechanism,  by  which  the  most  marvellous  and  brilliant  effects  can  be  produced,  hitherto  quite  impossible  on 

any  J^V^can  bepl’ayed  automatically  BY  ANY  PERSON  without  the  least  knowledge  of  music,  who  can 
sit  down  and  play  a  BEETHOVEN  SYMPHONY  with  all  its  beautiful  changes  of  tempo  and  harmony,  or  an 
Opera,  a  Set  of  Quadrilles,  Lancers,  or  a  Waltz,  Psalm,  or  Song- in  fact,  ANY  piece  of  music  ever  writte.  , 

from  a  simple  Ballad  to  the  most  difficult  classical  compositions.  _  ,  .  m-  render  the 

There  is  nothing  that  can  give  more  real  and  refined  pleasure  to  every  member  of  the  family ,  or  render  th 
There  is  nothin^tnMC  ^gRE  ATtRACTIVK>  than  the  TONSYRENO  ORCHESTRA. 

Price  from  48  GUINEAS,  according  to  Style  and  finish. 

EO.  WHIGHT  &  CO.  (Sole  Licensees), 

143,  HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C.  (Comer  of  Brooke  Street). 
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MUDIE’S 


(LIMITED). 

30  to  34,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET  W.C 

Branch  Offices  :  * 

Uh  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W,  and  2,  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 

A  CONSTANT  SUCCESSION  OF  ALL  THE 

NEWEST  BEST  BOOKS 

ON  THE  FOLLOWING  TERMS  : 

TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS: 

ONE  GUINEA  per  Annum  and  upwards, 

According  to  the  number  of  Volumes  required  ;  or 

TWO  GUINEAS  per  Annum  and  upwards 

For  the  FREE  DEL!  VERY  and  EXCHANGE  of  BOOKS  in  ANY  PART  of  LONDON. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS— 

TWO  GUINEAS  per  Annum  and  upwards. 

Prospectuses  Postage  Free  on  Application. 

£oSSn  dnb  Q?tf%e  (£006  €fu6e  suppfieb  0tt  terms. 

BOOK  SALE  DEPARTMENT 

The  following  Catalogues  published  Monthly  will  be  sent  Gratis  and  Post  Free  to  any  access 


RECENT  POPULAR  BOOKS, 

At  greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


WORKS  BY  POPULAR  AUTHORS, 

In  sets  or  Separately. 


BOOKS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  BINBINOS,  for  Presents,  Prizes,  etc. 
Books  shipped  to  aUPLrtrrflhTmLid' at  Lowest  Rates. 

BOOKBINDING  DEPARTMENT 

Binding  after  any  Pattern  or  Design  carried  out  by  the  best  Workmen. 

Books  bound  in  the  shortest  possible  time 

SPECIALLY  STONE  LEATHER  FOB  LIBRARIES  Am  BOOK  OLOOS. 

w  j.  All  Books  in  Circulation  and  on  Sale  may  be  obtained  at 

iluclie  s  Library,  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 

And  (by  order)  from  all  Booksellers  in  connection  with  the  Library. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY 

NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  ’ 
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TO  LIBRARIANS. 

Messrs.  -W.  H.  BBTH*  s«>* 

OUBLISH  Monthly  a  Catalogue  of  NE  ^  in  their  Library,  which  they  olfei 

P”  S”,  S°DKt;“s‘°™":“  -m  w  —  “  -I- 

•'■'"“J'bRAHY  ncPURTMENT.  186,  Strand,  London. 


ROBINSON  &  ..^fnerdoTl  Hemstitched- 

- Children s  1/3 per doz.  2/lli  per  dor. 

w  Gent’s  3/6  „  lGents  4/11 

Ta mples  and  Phice  lists  Post  Free. 

p&nf&yrT  “The  Cambrics  of  Robinso  n 

By  appointments  to  the  0116  *  tf  LB  &  Cleaver  have  a  world - 

Queen  and  the  Empress  p  1 1  |n  t\  fT  I  wide  fame.” — Queen. 

Frederick  of  Germany. 


^.OSIKTBOKT 

CAMBRIC 

Saiv 


Embroidered  Handkerchiefs 
from  1/-  to  20/-  each. 

Robinson  &  Cleaver,  Belfast. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 

Please  name  this  Magazine. 


Established  1851.  •R11:idines 

DIRKBECK  BAN K.  Southampton  Buildings, 
O1  Chancery  Lane. 

THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on 

DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  dgna  d.  RENX 

AS°uffLCSLSToEnRthe*minimum  monthly 

balances  when  not  drawn  below  ^»o  free  of 

The  Bank  undertakes  for  rt^Custo  ^  ^ 

charge,  the  custody  of  d“d.  ’  ^  of  Bills  of 

Exchange  PhSarj  Coupons  ;  and  the  purchase 
offaR  ogf  Sto;^  SI ^y^Hr  NSSissued.  . 

The  bIrMECK 'ALMANACK,  with  full  part,- 
culars,  post  free  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,^ 


The  Birkbeck  B^fSod^Am-1  Receipts 

HWJ3W 

Immediaw  possesston^and  Mkren^u.Pg  Societyi 
29, ‘Southampton  Buildings  Chancery  Lane^  op 

H°land  forRfiveSIhu.lings  PER 

MONTH,  with  immediate  possession,  either  m 
Sfficen„gf  t°he  Bkkbecl  Sold  Land 'society, 
a,|heVBIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  parti- 

aul“s’FSANCl¥RAVENSCROET,^ 
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THE  LONDON  BIBLE  WAREHOUSE. 


The  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Manuscript 

OF 

The  Booh  of  Common  Prayer. 

SIGNED  BY  CONVOCATION  DEC.  2oth,  1661,  AND  ATTACHED  TO  THE  ACT  OF 
UNIFORMITY,  1662  (13  AND  14  CHARLES  II.,  CAP.  4).  DEDICATED  BY 
SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Price  £3  3s.  net.  Also  handsomely  hound  in  tree-calf,  gilt  edges,  £5  5s.  net ; 

best  morocco  antique,  £5  18s.  net. 


Attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  no  duplicate  existed  of  this' important  record,  it 
was  thought  desirable  that  it  should  be  reproduced  in  facsimile,  and  in  1888  the  necessary  official 
permission  was  obtained. 

The  principal  difficulty  lay  in  the  supposed  impossibility  of  reproducing  the  work  without  taking 
it  to  pieces,  and  so  damaging,  or  even  destroying,  the  evidential  character  of  a  volume  the  exact 
condition  of  which  afforded  the  chief  evidence  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had  originally  been 
attached  to  it. 

And  when  this  difficulty  had  been  removed  by  an  investigation  of  the  modern  resources  of 
photography,  another  one  arose,  viz.,  that  the  Book,  if  photographed  at  all,  must  be  photographed 
within  the  precincts  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  under  the  eye  of  its  responsible  custodians. 

This  difficulty  was,  however,  met  by  her  Majesty’s  Printers,  who  undertook  to  photograph 
the  volume  under  all  the  restrictions  necessarily  imposed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Black  Rod  ;  and, 
by  means  of  an  elaborate  system  of  reflecting,  a  sufficiency  of  light  was  obtained  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  basement  overlooking  the  river  Thames. 

Every  page  as  lithographed  has  been  compared  minutely  with  the  original  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Pull¬ 
man,  the  iLibrarian  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  whose  courtesy  and  care  the  accuracy  of  the  process 
employed  has  been  verified. 

The  reproduction  is,  therefore,  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original,  and  shows  the  characteristic  flaws 
and  erasures,  as  well  as  all  signs  of  age  and  injury  that  the  MS.  now  exhibits. 

The  issue  was  limited  to  750  copies  (all  of  which  were  sold  before  publication  at  L2  2S*  net)>  each 
stone  having  been  destroyed  as  the  required  ?iumber  of  sheets  were  printed. 

Having  secured  100  copies  of  this  most  valuable  book,  we  are  offering  them,  for  a  short  time 
only,  at  ^3  3s.  net,  and  as  the  price  will  continue  to  advance  as  the  copies  become  more  scarce,  an 
early  order  is  advisable,  which  should  be  sent  direct  to 

THE  LONDON  BIBLE  WAREHOUSE,  53,  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 


BOOKS  PURCHASED. 

In  response  to  many  applications  from  persons  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ,  Mr.  ELLIOT  STOCK  has  arranged 
to  Purchase  Libraries  and  Cases  of  Books  from  those  who  wish 
to  dispose  of  them .  On  receipt  of  a  List  of  the  Books  for  Dis¬ 
posal,  an  estimate  of  their  value  will  be  forwarded,  and  the 
agreed  amount  will  be  paid  in  cash,  or  given  in  new  books ,  as 
may  be  desired.  All  applications  for  the  Sale  of  Books  should 
be  made  to — 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON,  EC. 
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Elliot  Stock’s  New  Publications. 


THE  FIRST  NUMBER  IS  NOW  READY. 

PUBLISHED  QUARTERLY,  PRICE  2s.;  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  5s.  6d. 

%t)e  bonbon  ant*  ^Tiddlese-e  Notebook : 

An  Illustrated  Magazine  devoted  to  the  Local  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster  and  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

Edited  by  W.  P.  W.  PH1LLIMORE,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 


Contents  of  No.  1. 

Thirty-six  Years’  Work  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society — The  Hundreds 
of  Middlesex — Cranford  and  the  Berkeleys — The  Garfield  Family  in  Middlesex— Middlesex 
Surnames — The  Great  Frost — Early  London  Goldsmiths — Dorman’s  Well,  near  Southall — 
Hogarth’s  House,  Chiswick— On  a  Flint  Knife-Dagger  found  in  the  Thames — Ancient  Chiswick 
and  its  Church — Sir  Paul  Pinder’s  House  ;  St.  Clement  Danes — Notes  from  Islington — Notes 
about  Hackney — The  London  Clergy,  temp.  Queen  Anne — The  Streets  of  London,  etc. — The 
PeSgy  Bedford — Discovery  of  a  Rare  Gold  Coin  at  Ealing — Dryden’s  House,  Fetter  Lane — 
Pedigree  of  the  Family  of  Medley — Funeral  Certificate  of  Dame  Margaret  Abbot — Queries  and 
Replies — Societies — Book  Notices. 


IN  DEMY  8vo.,  STRONGLY  BOUND  IN  BUCKRAM,  AND  PRINTED  ON  GOOD  PAPER,  WITH 
BROAD  MARGIN  FOR  NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS.  PRICE  £1  Is.  6d.  NET. 

BOOK  PRICES  CURRENT, 

VOXaTTE^EIES 

Being  a  Record  of  the  Prices  at  which  Books  have  been  sold  at  Auction,  with  the  Titles 
and  Descriptions  in  full,  the  Catalogue  Numbers,  and  the  Names  of  the  Purchasers, 
containing  from  December,  1889,  to  November,  1890. 

“  Valuable  to  booksellers  and  still  more  so  to  bookbuyers.” — Athenceum. 

“  It  will  furnish  a  record  of  great  use  and  interest  to  the  bibliophile.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

“  Such  a  publication  has  long  been  a  desideratum  needed  by  booksellers,  librarians,  and  bibliophiles.” — 

Trvbners  Literary  Record. 

“  To  booksellers  this  will  be  invaluable.  But  for  book-lovers  and  those  who  delight  to  read  catalogues  and 
such-like  records  of  book  history,  it  wffl,  if  we  mistake  not,  prove  to  be  a  source  of  unfailing  interest.” — Antiquary. 


THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUME  JUST  READY. 

TASTEFULLY  PRINTED  ON  ANTIQUE  PAPER,  AND  BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  PRICE  7s.  6d. ;  HAND¬ 
MADE  PAPER,  ROXBURGH,  10s.  6d.  NET ;  LARGE  PAPER  (50  ONLY),  21s.  NET. 

The  Roxburgh  and  Large-paper  Editions  of  this  Work  are  only  sold  in  sets. 

Architectural  Antiquities. 

PART  II. 


Being  the  Eleventh  Volume  of  the  “  GENTLEMAN  S  MAGAZINE  LIBRARY,”  a  Classified 
Collection  of  the  chief  contents  of  the  “Gentleman’s  Magazine” 

from  1731  to  1868. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  LAWRENCE  GOMME,  F.S.A. 

“Few  of  the  collections  yet  published  in  the  series  have  been  more  attractive  than  this,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  antiquary.” — Morning  Post. 


LONDON  :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  E.C. 
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CURATI  V  E  M  AGN  ETISM. 

ROBERT  SMITH’S  WORLD-WIDE  FAMED 

MAGNETIC  CURATIVE  APPLIANCES. 


For  the  Relief  and  Cure  of 

RHEUMATISM,  NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO,  CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS,  INDIGESTION,  LIVER 
COMPLAINT,  KIDNEY  DISEASE, 
NERVOUS  DEBILITY, 
ASTHMA,  ETC. 

They  require  no  preparation,  give  no  shocks,  and  cause  no  sores  ;  and  as  the  Magnetic  current  passes 
readily  through  an  intervening  garment,  they  need  not  be  worn  next  the  skin. 

The  only  Practical  Means  of  applying  Electricity  for  Health  Purposes. 

Lord  Charles  Lennox  Kerr,  Scottish  Club,  London,  writes  :  “Having  found  your  Magnetic  Appliances  to 
have  been  of  service  to  rheumatic  pains  generally,  you  have  my  cordial  permission  to  use  my  name  as  a  reference.” 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Guest.  The  Rectory,  Lymm,  Cheshire,  writes  :  “  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  enclose  cheque  for 
the  Magnetic  Lung  Invigorator  which  I  received  yesterday.  The  poor  man  for  whom  I  bought  the  Knee  Cap 
last  year  was  suffering  from  rheumatism  in  the  knee,  which  quite  crippled  him  at  times.  Now  he  can  always 
go  about  with  comfort.” 

Ihe  Rev.  William  Reed,  Vicar  of  Wandsworth,  Wandsworth  Vicarage,  London,  writes:  “The  Rev.  Wm. 
Reed  found  the  enclosed  Magnetic  Belt  most  useful  during  the  last  severe  winter,  and  he  will  be  glad  if  Mr. 
Smith  will  repair  and  return  it  to  him  as  soon  as  possible ,  as  he  wishes  to  recommence  wearing  the  Belt 
without  delay.” 

R.  SMITH,  4,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh.  Sole  Manufacturer. 

For  full  information  regarding  the  application  of  Magnetism  as  a  means  of  restoring  and  maintaining  health, 
lists,  of  Testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  Price  Lists,  etc.,  see  48-page  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  to  be  had 
gratis  on  application.  The  Appliances  are  forwarded,  post  free,  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Waist  Belts. 
Ladies’  Support  Belts. 
Lung  Invigorators. 
Spine  Bands. 
Knee  Caps,  etc. 


REMAINDER.. 

I  VOL.,  THICK  ROY.  8 VO. 

Published  18s.  Post  paid  7s. 

Coffee 

FROM 

Plantation 

TO 

Cup. 

BY 

FRANCIS  B.  THTJRBER. 

A  Complete  History  on  the  Subject. 
Illustrated. 

R.  J.  BUSH,  92  &  93,  Fleet  Street, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION. 

PULVERMACHER’S  WORLD-FAMED  GAL¬ 
VANIC  BELTS,  for  the  cure  of  NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION  and  DEBILITY,  have  received 
Testimonials  from  three  Physicians  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Leading  Physicians  of 
Nine  London  Hospitals,  and  over  forty  Members 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 

The  distressing  symptoms  of  Nervous  Exhaustion 
and  Debility  are  speedily  removed  by  means  of 

Pulvermacher’s  World-famed  Galvanic  Belts, 

which  are  so  arranged  as  to  convey  a  continuous 
electric  current  direct  to  the  affected  parts,  gradually 
stimulating  and  strengthening  all  the  nerves  and 
muscles,  and  speedily  arresting  all  symptoms  of  waste 
and  decay.  For  full  list  and  particulars,  see  new 
Pamphlet,  “Galvanism:  Nature’s  Chief  Re¬ 
storer  of  Impaired  Vital  Energy.”  Post  free  from 

Pulvermacher’s  Galvanic  Establishment, 

Est.  over  40 years.  194,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 


Recently  published,  post  free,  70  pages. 

Catalogue  of  Second-Hand  Books. 

On .  Constitutional,  Colonial,  Admiralty,  Foreign, 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Law,  Trials,  Reports,  etc., 
on  Sale  by  RICHARD  AMER,  Lincoln’s  Inn-gate, 
Carey  Street,  W.C. 


W ANTED.—1 THE  LIBRARY, 
Numbers  4,  12,  13,  and  18, 

by  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  London. 
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BLACK! E  &  SON’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Just  Completed. 

In  Eight  Volumes ,  square  8vo.,  cloth ,  48.9.  ;  or  half-morocco ,  68s. 

BLACKIE’S  MODERN  CYCLOPAEDIA 

45 f  itniiiursal  JttfmmtaJtmt. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

With  numerous  Pictorial  Illustrations  and  a  Series  of  Maps. 

“  A  model  and  a  marvel  of  accurate  information.” — Spectator . 

“  Some  handy  form  of  encyclopaedia  has  long  been  wanted.  This  is  comprehensive,  without  being  bulky. 
The  information  is  succinctly  given,  sufficiently  copious  and  strictly  relevant.”- — Saturday  Review. 

Just  Completed. 

In  Eight  Volumes,  small  4 to.,  cloth ,  gilt  top ,  £\  4s.  ;  Roxburghe,  £^. 

THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  HENRY  IRVING  and  FRANK  A.  MARSHALL. 

With  a  General  Introduction  and  Life  of  Shakespeare  by  Professor  DOWDEN. 

With  550  Illustrations  in  Text  and  Thirty -seven  Etchings  by  Gordon  Browne, 
W.  H.  Margetson,  Maynard  Brown,  and  Frank  Dadd. 

“  The  result  is  so  good  that  we  must  congratulate  all  concerned  in  it :  and  one  especial  feature  can  hardly 
fail  to  ensure  its  success  as  a  popular  edition — it  is  profusely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne,  whose 
charming  designs,  executed  in  facsimile,  give  it  an  artistic  value  superior  in  our  judgment  to  any  illustrated 
edition  of  Shakespeare  with  which  we  are  acquainted.” — Athencetmi. 

London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  49  and  50,  Old  Bailey. 

it  stands  at  the  head.  — 

THE  CALIGRAPH. 

7 he  Fastest,  Lightest,  and  most  Durable  Writing  Machine. 

By  its  use  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  in  time  and  labour  is  saved, 
and  it  turns  off  work  that  is  as 
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92,  Fleet  Street, 
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London,-  E.C. 

June  1st,  1891. 

|  SIR, 

Your  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact 
that  MSS.,  whether  for  the  printer,  or  for  use  in  the 
shape  of  Catalogues,  etc.,  should  be  Type -written. 

!  MSS.  may  be  so  treated  at  a  nominal  charge,  and 
offers  in  this  shape  all  the  advantages  of  printed  matter, 
at  a  fraction  of  the  expense. 

The  vexatious  item  “  corrections  ”  in  the  printer  s 
bill  practically  disappears  when  type-written  “  copy  ”  is 
supplied  by  the  Author. 

Library  Catalogues,  Addresses,  Plays,  a?id  Authors 
MSS.  generally  should  be  type-written. 

1 

Yours  faithfully , 

R.  J.  BUSH. 
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Literature  of  the  Plague.1 

TN  the  year  1884  the  late  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford  issued  for  private 
circulation  a  small  volume  entitled  A  Statistical  Chronology  of 
Plagues  and  Pestile?ices  as  affecting  Human  Life.  In  the  appendix,  which 
consisted  of  a  chronological  list  of  all  the  known  plagues  that  have 
visited  the  world,  the  author  inserted  the  titles  of  several  books  that 
he  had  met  with  on  the  subject,  and  in  acknowledging  his  in¬ 
debtedness  to  previous  authors,  he  used  these  words  :  “  I  have,  too, 
paid  very  especial  attention  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  This 
literature  is  very  vast,  far  more  so  than  could  at  first  sight  be  supposed. 
The  object  of  incorporating  it  in  its  proper  place  in  the  table  is  that 
future  investigators  may  have  the  source  of  more  extended  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  particular  outbreaks  than  it  is  possible  in  the  present 
paper  to  supply  ready  to  hand.  It  is,  however,  far  from  complete 
even  yet.” 

A  copy  of  this  work  having  come  into  my  hands,  I  proceeded 
partly  out  of  curiosity,  and  partly  from  a  love  of  research  work,  to  see 
if  I  could  add  to  the  materials  Mr.  Walford  had  collected. 

I  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  subject  at  the  time,  and  great 
was  my  astonishment  to  find  that  in  a  very  few  weeks  I  had  a  mass 
of  literature  under  my  hands  such  as  I  never  dreamed  of.  Mr. 
Walford,  indeed,  had  only  touched  the  fringe  of  the  subject,  and  I 
can  safely  echo  his  words,  that  those  who  have  never  studied  it  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  literature  of  the  plague. 

The  material  which  I  thus  collected  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  parts :  The  one  consisting  of  records,  such  as  documents  in 
corporation  archives,  some  of  which  are  reproduced  in  various  county 
histories \  letters  and  papers  in  the  Record  Office,  and  extracts  from 
parish  registers  and  churchwardens’  books  of  accounts.  The  other 
part  consisted  of  books  and  documents  that  have  issued  from  the 
printing  press  from  the  year  1480  to  the  present  time. 

1  Read  before  the  Library  Association  (Annual  Meeting)  at  Reading,  September, 
1890. 
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Interesting  and  valuable  as  a  catalogue  of  the  records  of  the 
plague  would  have  been,  to  have  brought  such  a  work  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  conclusion  would  have  meant  years  of  labour  and  entailed  great 
expense,  the  originals  being  scattered  all  over  the  country.  I 
therefore  decided  to  direct  my  whole  attention  to  the  bibliography 
of  the  plague  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Walford. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  give  more  than  a 
sketch  of  the  results  of  my  labour ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  vast  and  varied  character  of  the  literature  of  the  plague, 
and  also  its  importance  to  the  student  of  English  literature,  to  the 
historian,  and  to  the  antiquary. 

I  must  first  of  all  point  out  that  the  plague  in  England  was  not 
confined  to  the  outbreak  of  the  year  1665.  A  plague  year,  as  it 
was  called — that  is,  a  year  in  which  the  plague  was  more  severe  than 
usual — was  said  to  be  due  in  England  once  every  twenty  years ;  but 
statistics  and  records  show  that  such  outbreaks  occurred  at  least 
every  ten  years,  and  that  there  was  scarcely  a  year  throughout  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  which  the  plague  was  not 
present  in  some  part  of  the  country. 

The  chief  seaports,  such  as  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Kingston-upon- 
Hull,  Chester,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Rye,  Dover,  and  Sandwich,  were 
more  than  once  nearly  depopulated  through  its  ravages.  The 
University  towns,  more  especially  Cambridge,  were  frequent  and 
very  heavy  sufferers.  Even  remote  country  villages  from  time  to 
time  lost  a  great  part  of  their  inhabitants,  entire  families  being  carried 
off  by  the  fell  disease. 

But  the  city  which  suffered  most  of  all  from  the  plague  was  the 
City  of  London.  Its  narrow  streets  and  foul  alleys,  the  large  and 
congested  population  crowded  within  its  walls,  coupled  with  the 
almost  total  ignorance  that  prevailed  concerning  sanitary  matters, 
made  it  at  all  times  an  easy  prey  to  pestilential  outbreaks. 

From  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
until  the  Fire  of  London  in  1666  burnt  out  the  hotbeds  of  disease 
in  the  city,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  the  plague  never  quitted 
its  streets. 

Now  and  again  it  was  quiescent  perhaps  for  five  or  six  years,  its 
victims  being  only  a  few  score  in  the  twelvemonth ;  then  it  would 
break  forth  like  a  long-dormant  volcano,  sweeping  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  city  and  liberties,  and  slaying  the  terror-stricken 
citizens  by  tens  of  thousands. 

At  such  times  the  sights  which  Pepys  recorded  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1665  were  common  enough.  The 
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“  handwriting  of  death,”  as  Dekker  called  it,  was  to  be  seen  in  every 
street,  while  the  air  resounded  to  the  mournful  tolling  of  church 
bells,  and  the  cry  of  the  bellman,  “  Bring  out  your  dead  !”  The 
sittings  of  Convocation,  Parliament,  and  the  Law  Courts  were 
hastily  broken  up  and  adjourned.  The  Court  fled  to  some  more 
healthy  spot,  and  all  who  could  afford  to  do  so  followed  its  example. 
All  amusements  ceased,  trade  was  paralyzed,  and  grass  sprang  up  in 
what  were  wont  to  be  the  busiest  thoroughfares. 

Two  fierce  outbreaks  occurred  in  London  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  first  in  the  year  1562,  by  which  20,000  of  the  citizens 
are  said  to  have  perished.  The  second  occurred  thirty  years  later, 
by  which  15,000  were  swept  away.  The  accession  of  James  I.  was 
marked  by  a  terrible  plague  in  London,  the  death-roll  numbering 
nearly  40,000,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  same  dark  herald  proclaimed 
the  accession  of  his  son,  and  demanded  a  tribute  from  the  Metropolis 
of  36,000  of  its  inhabitants. 

Then  followed  the  terrible  outbreak  of  1665,  which,  as  regarded 
London,  nearly  equalled  in  magnitude  the  Black  Death. 

Such  calamities  as  these,  far-reaching  in  their  results,  and  affecting 
even  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  could  not  fail  to  influence 
its  literature.  Hence  we  find  that  from  the  year  1480  down  to  the 
year  1665,  a  constantly-growing  number  of  books  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  it  issued  from  the  press.  With  the  cessation  of 
the  plague  the  issue  of  this  class  of  literature  fell  to  a  very  low  point. 
But  in  the  year  1720,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  the 
South  of  France,  so  great  was  the  scare  in  this  country,  that  the 
number  of  publications  rose  almost  to  the  greatest  height  it  had 
previously  attained. 

But  the  danger  passed  away,  and  since  then  the  plague  has  served 
as  a  subject  chiefly  for  the  pens  of  doctors  of  medicine,  antiquaries, 
and  compilers  of  encyclopaedias. 

The  bibliography  of  the  plague  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  Proclamations  and  orders. 

2.  Medical  works. 

3.  Theological  works. 

4.  General  literature,  i.e.,  ballads,  broadsides,  poems,  pamphlets, 

tracts,  and  works  of  fiction. 

5.  Advertisements  and  bills  of  mortality. 

I  have  put  the  proclamations  and  orders  first,  not  because  of 
their  importance,  but  because  they  were  issued  at  the  very  first 
whisper  of  an  outbreak.  Not  only  were  there  regal  proclamations 
issued  throughout  the  realm,  but  also  municipal  proclamations 
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promulgated  in  the  various  towns  and  cities  by  the  commands  of  the 
corporations. 

In  addition  to  these,  orders  were  issued  by  command  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

Unfortunately,  this  class  of  document  was  very  quickly  destroyed, 
and  few  copies  of  the  originals  are  to  be  found  now.  Some  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Dyson,  Clerk  to  the 
Parliament,  and  Public  Notary  of  the  City  of  London,  which  was 
published  in  the  year  1618.  They  all  relate  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  earliest  being  1562.  In  the  library  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  are  two  volumes  lettered  “Proclamations  1500-1640,” 
but  there  is  nothing  in  them  relative  to  the  plague  earlier  than  the 
eighteenth  of  Elizabeth.  Happily,  however,  the  text  of  many  of  the 
lost  documents  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  City  of  London 
and  other  large  towns. 

Stripped  of  their  conventional  and  semi-legal  language,  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  learnt  from  these  roughly-printed  broadsides.  They 
furnish  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  plague, 
when  no  other  testimony  is  forthcoming  ;  they  reflect  truthfully  the 
panic  that  seized  all  classes,  from  the  monarch  on  the  throne  down¬ 
wards  ;  and  they  record  many  strange  customs  that  were  in  vogue  at 
these  times.  And  what  a  picture  they  present  to  us  !  Business, 
pleasure,  even  individual  liberty,  fell  under  the  ban  of  proclamation. 

They  endeavoured  to  imprison  the  infected  in  their  own  houses. 
They  forbade  all  fairs  and  closed  all  theatres,  thus  stopping  trade 
and  casting  a  darker  gloom  over  the  plague-stricken  locality.  They 
closed  the  Courts  of  Law  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  forbade 
any  access  to  the  royal  Court,  unless  the  nature  of  the  business 
brooked  no  denial.  They  appointed  fast-days  and  days  of  thanks¬ 
giving. 

These  proclamations  were  supplemented  by  a  book  of  orders, 
published  by  royal  authority,  in  which  the  sanitary  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  infected  places  were  entered  into  more  fully.  The  first 
edition,  issued  in  the  year  1577,  bore  this  title  : 

Orders  thoughte  meete  by  Her  Majestie  and  Her  Privy  Council to 
be  executed  throughoute  the  Counties  of  this  Realme  in  such  Townes, 
etc.,  as  are  or  may  be  hereafter  inflicted  with  the  Plague.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  Christopher  Barker.  4to  (black  letter). 

I  have  not  seen  this  edition  of  1577.  It  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ford,  but  he  did  not  give  the  source  of  his  information,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace  any  earlier  copy  than  that  of  the  year  1592. 
These  orders  were,  however,  reprinted  upon  almost  every  recurrence 
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of  the  plague,  and  they  were  accompanied  by  certain  advice  of  a 
medical  character. 

The  medical  works,  indeed,  constitute  the  largest,  if  not  the  most 
important,  branch  of  plague  literature. 

There  was  an  immense  demand  for  these  works.  The  sick 
were  eager  to  be  cured ;  the  healthy  were  eager  to  avoid  contagion. 
Doctors  were  few — so  few,  indeed,  that  during  the  great  plague  of  1665 
there  were  only  four  certified  physicians  for  the  whole  of  London. 
Some  fled,  and  others  positively  refused  to  visit  infected  houses. 
Quacks  and  charlatans  were  numerous  enough,  and  Dr.  Hodges 
in  his  Loimologia  has  left  it  on  record  that  they  caused  almost  as 
many  deaths  as  the  plague  itself.  But  the  number  of  qualified 
medical  men  was  very  small,  and  the  people  were  thus  driven  to 
purchase  medical  writings. 

Of  these  there  was  no  lack.  Every  successive  outbreak  was 
accompanied  by  a  host  of  such  publications.  Treatises  written  by 
eminent  foreign  physicians  were  translated  into  English  and  pub¬ 
lished  over  and  over  again.  The  most  skilful  physicians  in  this 
country,  whether  they  remained  at  their  posts  or  not,  wrote  similar 
works,  and  every  empiric  was  ready  with  some  “  Remedy,”  “  Pre¬ 
servative,”  or  “  Preventative,”  which  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the 
panic-stricken  people. 

Nor  did  the  publication  of  this  class  of  literature  cease  when  the 
plague  itself  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  During  the  scare  that  occurred 
in  this  country  in  1720,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in 
Marseilles,  the  subject  largely  engaged  the  attention  of  medical 
writers,  and  it  has  continued  to  do  so  down  to  the  present  day. 

Without  attempting  a  criticism  of  the  opinions  and  remedies  con¬ 
tained  in  these  medical  writings,  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  the 
works  that  from  time  to  time  appear  to  have  been  especially  popular. 

The  earliest  printed  book  on  the  subject  of  the  plague  was  a 
medical  work.  In  the  year  1480  appeared  three  small  quarto 
volumes,  one  bearing  the  title : 

A  passing  gode  lityll  boke,  ?iecessarye  and  behovefull  agenst  the 
Pestilence. 

Who  was  the  printer  of  this  has  never  been  ascertained.  The 
title  of  the  second  was  as  follows  : 

Here  begynneth  a  litel  boke ,  the  whiche  traytied  and  reherced 
many  gode  thinges  ?iecessarie  for  the  infirmitie  and  grete  sekenesse 
called  Pestilence ,  the  whiche  often  times  enfecteth  us ,  made  by  the 
moost  expert  Doctor  in  Physike ,  Bis  shop  of  Arusiens  in  the  realme  of 
Denmark. 
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This  has  been  ascribed  by  Dibden  to  the  press  of  Machlina,  and 
in  his  edition  of  the  Typographical  Antiquities  he  gives  an  illustration 
of  the  type  employed  by  the  printer. 

The  third  volume — the  smallest  of  the  three,  consisting  of  only 
six  leaves — bears  the  name  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  has  this 
title : 

Here  begynneth  a  treatise  against  Pestylence,  and  of  the  in¬ 
firmities. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  each  of  these  was  a  translation 
of  the  same  work — a  treatise  by  &  certain  Danish  Bishop  named 
Kamicus,  of  whom,  however,  nothing  seems  to  be  known  at  the 
present  day.  His  work  served  as  the  basis  of  all  the  medical  writings 
published  in  this  country  up  till  the  middle  of  the  following  century. 
Thus  one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
Thomas  Moulton’s  Mirror  or  Glass  of  Helth ,  for  every  person  to  loke 
in  that  will  kepe  their  bodye  from  the  sykenesse  of  the  Pestilence 
— was  nothing  more  than  a  compilation  from  various  writers,  more 
especially  Kamicus.  Nevertheless,  it  became  popular,  and  was  re¬ 
printed  in  1540,  1541,  1545,  1550,  and  1565. 

A  still  more  popular  work  was  Thomas  Phaer’s  Regiment  of 
Life ,  whereunto  is  added  a  treatise  of  the  Pestilence. 

Watts,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Britannica ,  gives  the  first  edition  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1544.  The  earliest  in  the  Bodleian  is  dated  1545, 
and  the  earliest  in  the  British  Museum  is  that  for  the  year  1553. 
Subsequent  editions  appeared  in  the  years  1560,  1565,  1567,  1570, 
1596,  and  1600. 

Its  author  was  a  man  of  considerable  parts.  He  studied  law,  and 
wrote  a  book  of  precedents.  He  contributed  to  that  notable  work 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates ;  and  when  he  finally  adopted  medicine 
as  his  profession,  he  wrote  several  valuable  works  in  addition  to  the 
above. 

I  cannot  turn  away  from  the  medical  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  without  a  word  or  two  about  William  Bulleyn. 

In  1558  he  published  A  New  Booke  entitled  the  Gouernement  of 
Healthe.  .  .  .  Whereunto  is  added  a  sufferain  Regiment  against  the 
Pestilence  (n.d.,  London,  8vo).  The  British  Museum  Library  has  no 
copy,  but  there  is  one  in  the  Bodleian,  and  some  account  of  the 
volume  is  given  in  Stephen’s  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  1595. 

In  the  year  1564  he  published  another  work,  also  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue,  entitled,  A  dialogue ,  bothe  pleas  aunt  and  pietifull ,  wherein 
is  a  godlie  regiment  against  the  Fever  Pestilence ,  with  a  consolation 
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and  comfort  against  death.  Imprinted  at  London  by  John  Kingston. 
Small  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  rare,  only  one  copy — that  in  the 
Britwell  Collection— being  known.  Other  editions  appeared  in  1569, 
i573>  and  I578- 

This  book  stands  out  from  other  medical  writings  of  the  period, 
its  prescriptions  being  wrapped  up  in  a  mantle  of  humorous  anecdote 
and  sharp  satire. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  seventeenth  century  stands  the  name  of 
Thomas  Lodge,  poet  and  dramatist,  as  the  author  of  a  medical 
treatise  on  the  plague — a  work  by  no  means  the  worst  of  its  kind. 
But  the  principal  writer  during  the  severe  outbreaks  of  1603  and  1625 
was  Dr.  Francis  Hering,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians.  His  Certaine  Rules,  Directions ,  or  Advertisements ,  etc.,  first 
published  in  1603,  contained  much  sound  and  practical  advice 
regarding  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  and  keeping  the  body  free  from 
contagion.  To  the  work  was  appended  “  A  Caveat  to  those  that 
weare  about  their  neckes  impoisoned  Amulets  as  a  preservative  from 
the  plague.”  This  caveat,  or  warning,  he  followed  up  the  next  year 
by  A  Modest  Defence  of  the  Caveat  given  to  the  wearers  of  Amu- 
lettes.  This  practice  of  wearing  amulets  was  a  very  common  one, 
and  there  doubtless  should  be  other  writings  on  the  subject ;  but 
these  are  all  I  have  been  able  to  find,  though  Hering  himself,  in  his 
Modest  Defence,  speaks  of  an  ancient  physician  who  had  maintained 
his  opinions  by  “public  writing.” 

Of  the  Great  Plague  in  London  in  1665  Nathaniel  Hodges’  work 
is  the  most  authentic  history.  It  was  first  published  in  Latin  in  the 
year  1672,  and  afterwards  translated  by  John  Quiney,  M.D.,  in  the 
year  17 20, ’'under  the  title  of  Loimologia. 

It  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  graphic  account  of  the  state  of 
the  city  during  that  awful  time,  but  for  its  medical  notes,  the  result  of 
daily  contact  with  the  infected ;  for  its  author  was  one  of  the  four 
physicians  appointed  by  the  corporation  to  attend  the  sick,  a  duty 
which  he  discharged  faithfully  and  fearlessly. 

Dr.  Mead’s  publication  in  1720  gave  rise  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  controversy,  his  opinions  being  hotly  assailed  by  a  host  of 
Other  writers,  some  of  whom  were  medical  men,  like  himself. 

At  the  same  time,  the  work  had  a  large  sale,  no  less  than  seven 
editions  being  printed  in  one  year,  and  two  others  subsequently. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  many  eminent  writers  upon  this 
subject — witness  the  names  of  Bascome,  Hird,  Richardson,  and 
Payne — but,  naturally  enough,  their  writings  partake  of  a  historical, 
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theoretical,  and  retrospective  character.  By  the  aid  of  modern 
science  they  strive  to  probe  the  causes  and  nature  of  that  terrible 
epidemic ;  and  assuredly  their  work  is  of  the  greatest  value,  for  it  will 
enable  future  generations  to  understand  better  the  diseases  which 
have  periodically  decimated  nations. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  theological  branch  of  plague  literature, 
we  find  it  running  the  medical  branch  very  close  as  regards  the 
number  of  works  issued. 

Special  prayers,  compiled  by  the  Archbishops,  were  printed  by 
royal  command,  and  circulated  throughout  the  land.  The  sermons 
preached  upon  the  appointed  fast-days  were  duly  printed,  as  well  as 
others  upon  the  same  subject  preached  at  other  times.  Earnest 
treatises  were  written  by  eminent  divines,  both  orthodox  and  Non¬ 
conformist,  and  tracts  of  a  controversial  character  had  a  large  sale. 
Besides  these,  there  were  a  host  of  minor  works,  issued  with  such 
fanciful  titles  as  “Spiritual  Preservatives”  or  “Divine  Antidotes.” 

The  sermons  were  long  and  heavy,  and  the  treatises  still  longer 
and  still  heavier.  The  Divine  Wrath  theory  was  the  keynote  of  them 
all.  England’s  sins  were  likened  to  those  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  when  the  Almighty  smote  them  with  pestilence, 
and  14,000  of  them  died.  London  was  likened  to  the  city  of 
Nineveh  in  the  days  of  Jonah  the  prophet.  Before  human  efforts 
could  avail  to  check  the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  there  must  be  an 
entire  renunciation  of  sin,  and  heartfelt  repentance  must  take  its 
place  •  then  only  would  the  plague  cease.  The  people  were  exhorted 
to  remember  former  judgments  of  a  similar  nature,  and  to  look 
around  them  at  the  desolation  on  every  side,  and  to  amend  theii 
lives  before  it  was  too  late.  Such  was  the  burden  of  the  discourses 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  and  the  treatises  displayed  upon  the  book¬ 
stalls,  with  this  difference — that  the  treatises  were  ten  times  the  length 
of  the  sermons.  Divided  and  subdivided  into  numerous  headings, 
and  plentifully  garnished  with  quotations  from  Holy  Writ,  these 
works  reached  ponderous  proportions,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
mental  capabilities  of  the  people  that  they  should  ever  have  found 
purchasers,  much  less  readers.  Some  of  these  treatises  bore 
strange  and  startling  titles,  as,  for  instance,  The  Arke  of  Noah ,  etc., 
by  James  Godskall,  1603;  Solomon's  Pest  Howse ,  or  Towre  Royal, 
etc.,  by  J.  D.,  1625;  God's  Terrible  Voice  in  the  City ,  by  T.  Vincent, 
1666. 

In  this  division  of  plague  literature  occurs  one  of  the  rare 
instances  of  a  work  printed  at  a  provincial  press.  It  was  entitled  : 
An  Ho?nilye  to  be  used  in  the  tyme  of  festylence,  and  was  printed  at  the 
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press  of  John  Oswen,  at  Worcester,  in  the  year  1553.  Its  author, 
the  famous  Bishop  Hooper,  shortly  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Oxford. 

Here  also  is  a  work  relating  to  a  provincial  plague.  In  the  year 
1636  there  was  a  severe  outbreak  of  plague  in  London,  and  the 
contagion  was  carried,  probably  by  sea,  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where  the  mortality  was  so  terrible  that  in  a  few  months  no  less  than 
six  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  swept  away.  In  the  following 
year  Dr.  Robert  Jenison,  who  then  held  a  living  in  the  town, 
published  a  work  with  the  following  title :  Newcastle's  Call  to  her 
Neighbour  a?id  Sister  Townes  and  Cities  throughout  the  land ,  etc., 
etc.,  1637. 

It  was  a  religious  treatise  of  the  class  already  mentioned,  but  it 
also  contained  an  interesting  narrative  of  the  outbreak  in  the  town, 
and  several  useful  references  to  the  plague  in  London  in  the  year 
1625. 

Another  form  of  religious  publication  popular  in  times  of  plague 
consisted  of  broadside  sheets  covered  with  prayers  and  mock 
prescriptions,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  what  is 
without  doubt  the  most  interesting  branch  of  plague  literature. 

The  voice  that  speaks  through  it  out  of  the  all-pervading  gloom  is 
no  longer  that  of  the  physician,  attempting  to  alleviate  the  suffering, 
nor  that  of  the  parson,  speaking  the  last  words  of  consolation  to  the 
dying,  or  solemn  words  of  warning  from  the  pulpit.  It  is  the  voice 
of  the  panic-stricken  multitude  as  they  fly  hither  and  thither,  seeking 
a  place  of  refuge;  and  it  speaks  in  ballad  and  broadside,  in  poem  and 
tract,  even  in  fictitious  narrative,  a  grim  and  pathetic  utterance,  yet, 
so  strong  is  human  nature,  not  without  a  ring  of  humour  in  it. 

An  event  so  momentous  as  the  plague  was  certain  to  become  the 
theme  of  the  ballad-maker.  Unfortunately,  this  class  of  publication, 
like  that  of  proclamations,  was  destroyed  in  large  quantities,  so  that 
few  have  survived  until  the  present  day.  Indeed,  after  most  diligent 
search  in  our  chief  libraries  and  careful  inquiry  amongst  those  best 
acquainted  with  ballad-lore,  only  two  plague  ballads  have  I  heard 
of.  These,  I  believe,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Ebs- 
worth,  editor  of  the  Ballad  Society,  but  I  have  not  seen  them. 

Happily,  though  the  works  themselves  are  for  the  most  part 
gone,  the  titles  of  many  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  registers  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers.  Yet  even  these  records  are 
incomplete.  In  no  instance  is  there  any  clue  to  the  authorship  of 
the  ballads  entered,  and  in  very  rare  instances  is  there  a  note  of  the 
tunes  to  which  they  were  set.  Again,  during  the  most  deadly  months 
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of  some  plague  years,  all  entries  in  the  registers  entirely  ceased, 
pointing  to  the  probability  that  the  Hall  was  shut  up  and  the 
members  of  the  guild  dispersed  in  consequence  of  its  violence.  Nor 
did  death  spare  the  printers  any  more  than  other  classes  of  the 
community,  and  many  businesses  changed  hands  at  such  times.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that,  considerable  as  the  number  of  entries  of  these 
plague  ballads  is,  many  more  were  probably  published  of  which  all 
record  has  perished.  In  the  absence  of  the  documents  themselves, 
these  titles  afford  the  only  index  to  the  nature  of  those  old  plague 
ballads.  They  are  twofold  in  character.  Some  are  unmistakably 
plague  ballads;  others  can  only  be  so  classed  upon  indirect  evidence. 
For  instance,  in  the  year  1593  a  license  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Creed,  the  printer,  to  publish  a  ballad  entitled  :  The  Cuntrey inarC s 
sorrowe  to  see  the  tearme  kept  at  Saint  A  Ikons. 

Now,  in  that  year  the  plague  was  so  severe  in  London  that  the 
Michaelmas  Term  had  been  adjourned  to  Saint  Albans.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  at  such  times  the  citizens  hastily  fled 
into  the  country,  and  it  can  readily  be  believed  that  they  were 
anything  but  welcome  visitors.  The  “Cuntrey man’s  Sorrowe,”  without 
doubt,  arose  from  past  experiences.  He  knew  very  well  that,  if  the 
term  was  adjourned,  the  plague  must  be  severe,  and  that  an  exodus 
of  people  from  the  city  would  immediately  take  place  and  spread  the 
contagion  far  and  wide.  This,  then,  may  safely  be  taken  as  a  plague 
ballad.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  the  connection  is 
more  remote.  Thus  in  1583  two  ballads  were  licensed  entitled  Re¬ 
member  thy  Ende ;  and  A  Passing  Bell  to  Call  us  to  minde.  The 
mournful  character  of  these  titles,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  plague 
had  been  rife  in  various  parts  of  England  for  some  months,  points  to 
the  probability  of  their  having  reference  to  it. 

Amongst  these  extracts  from  the  Stationers’  registers  will  be 
found  three  of  a  unique  character,  referring  to  a  plague  in  the  city  of 
Norwich  in  the  year  1597,  and  they  are  the  only  instance  of  ballads 
relating  to  provincial  plagues. 

Of  an  entirely  different  character  to  the  ballads  just  noticed  were 
the  old  plague  broadsides.  The  student  of  curious  literature  may  go 
far  before  he  discovers  anything  to  equal  them.  Their  grim  wood- 
cuts  and  ghastly  borders,  their  doggerel  verse,  statistics  of  mortality, 
their  prayers  and  mock  prescriptions  and  medical  remedies,  have  a 
fascination  about  them  which  it  is  difficult  to  resist.  The  few  here 
noticed  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  How  many 
more  of  these  extraordinary  productions  are  hidden  away  in  the  dusty 
corners  of  private  libraries  ? 
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Lo?idon's  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ,  etc .,  published  in  the  year 
1636,  deserves  notice  for  one  or  two  reasons.  To  begin  with,  it 
is  a  very  good  specimen  of  old  broadside  literature,  and  then  it  has 
been  partially  reproduced  in  the  Somers  Tracts.  Under  the  title 
was  a  woodcut  representing  a  burial-ground  outside  the  city,  over 
which  hovers  the  Angel  of  Death.  In  this  burial-ground  are  two 
open  graves,  a  corpse  laid  on  the  ground,  and  three  figures  kneeling 
in  an  attitude  of  prayer.  In  the  foreground  is  what  appears  to  be  a 
coach  conveying  citizens  from  the  city,  but  it  may  be  intended  for 
the  dead-cart.  Near  by  is  a  skeleton,  holding  in  its  hand  an  hour¬ 
glass.  The  centre  of  the  sheet  is  filled  up  with  a  poem  in  rhyming 
couplets,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  plagues  of  1625  and 
1630,  and  to  the  price  of  hay  in  the  preceding  year,  concluding 
with  an  exhortation  to  the  citizens  to  forsake  their  sins.  Beneath 
this  is  a  lengthy  prayer.  The  outer  columns  are  filled  with  statistics 
of  mortality  in  each  of  the  five  plagues  referred  to,  and  an  approved 
medicine.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  black  border,  wherein  are 
depicted  skulls,  crossbones,  and  winding-sheets.  At  the  foot  of  the 
prayer  are  the  words  “Written  by  H.C.,”  but  whether  they  refer  to 
the  prayers  only  or  to  the  whole  sheet  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 
The  initials  have  been  said  to  stand  for  Humphrey  Crouch,  the 
ballad-maker,  but  upon  this  point  considerable  doubt  exists. 

This  broadside  was  reprinted  with  some  alterations  during  the 
Great  Plague  of  1665.  For  “five  modern  plagues”  was  substituted 
“  seven  modern  plagues,”  the  sixth  in  the  years  1637  and  1638,  the 
seventh  “this  present  yeare  1665.” 

In  some  copies  both  the  poem  and  the  prayer  were  omitted,  but 
in  others  the  poem  was  retained  with  a  slight  alteration  of  one  line, 
which  in  the  original  ran  thus  : 

“  When  sixe  yeares  since  a  little  plague  God  sent ;” 
altered  in  the  1665  copies  to  : 

“  Seventeen  years  since,”  etc. 

The  prayer,  however,  was  generally  omitted,  its  place  being  filled 
with  additional  statistics,  a  “Remedy,”  and  a  “Posset  Drink.” 

The  extracts  given  from  this  broadside  in  the  Somers  Tracts 
consist  only  of  the  statistics.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  poem  or 
the  prayer,  nor  is  there  any  hint  given  as  to  its  authorship. 

Amongst  the  broadsides  of  a  religious  character  may  here  be 
noticed  London's  Loud  Cryes  to  the  Lord  by  prayer ,  printed  in 
1665,  and  remarkable  for  the  more  than  usually  gruesome  character 
of  the  border  that  surrounded  it.  It  was  adorned  with  a  woodcut 
similar  to  that  described  above,  but  with  one  or  two  additions. 
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Besides  the  coach  in  the  foreground,  is  a  sedan  chair  and  two  bearers, 
while  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  are  the  words,  “  O  London,  Repent, 
Repent.”  The  body  of  the  sheet  is  occupied  with  a  very  lengthy 
prayer,  and  statistics  of  the  mortality  in  various  preceding  plagues. 

But  the  plague  did  not  serve  as  a  theme  only  for  the  ballad- 
monger  and  compiler  of  broadsides.  Poets  and  dramatists  wrote  of 
it.  Thomas  Nashe,  usually  a  humorous  writer,  wrote  in  1600  a  play 
called  Summer’s  Last  Will  and  Testament ;  John  Davies,  of  Here¬ 
ford,  whose  lines  have  long  since  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  described 
the  plague  of  1603  in  a  poem  called  The  Triumph  of  Death  pub¬ 
lished  in  1609,  and  dedicated  to  two  ladies,  the  daughters  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland.  The  terrible  outbreak  in  London  in  the  year 
1625  inspired  Thomas  Brewer  to  write  his  London  like  Ninevah 
in  Sackcloth ,  and  some  of  the  best  lines  in  that  poem  have  been 
printed  in  the  publications  of  the  Chetham  Society. 

Another  who  sang  of  this  mournful  subject  was  John  Taylor, 
the  water-poet,  to  whose  pen  nothing  seemed  to  come  amiss.  His 
descriptions  are  vigorous  if  his  verse  is  rude,  and  his  Fearful 
Summer ,  as  he  called  it,  published  also  in  1625,  was  sufficiently 
popular  to  call  for  a  reprint  during  the  outbreaks  of  1636  and  1665. 
George  Wither’s  Britai?is  Remembra?ices,  1628,  also  dealt  with  the 
outbreak  of  1625,  and  is  well  known. 

That  so  serious  an  event  as  the  plague  should  have  been  used  as 
a  weapon  of  satire,  or  for  wits  to  break  their  jests  upon,  might  well 
seem  incredible.  But  amongst  the  pamphlets  and  tracts  which  were 
issued  at  those  seasons  are  several  that  show  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  Plague  at  Westminster  was  the  title  of  a  satirical  pamphlet 
published  during  the  Civil  Wars  and  directed  against  the  Rump,  and 
it  was  not  the  only  publication  of  the  kind.  At  the  end  of  Dekker’s 
Wonderful  Year ,  1603,  is  a  series'  of  tales,  designed,  as  the  author 
tells  us,  to  serve  as  a  “  mery  epilogue  to  a  dull  play.”  These  tales 
are  of  a  ghastly  character,  and  the  humour  that  Dekker  puts  into  the 
narration  causes  a  shudder  rather  than  a  smile. 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  work  to  be  met  with  in  the 
literature  of  the  plague  is  a  little  volume  printed  in  1637,  and 
entitled  London's  Vacation  and  the  Countrey's  Ter  me,  by  H.  C.,  and 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  short 
tales  or  anecdotes  in  verse,  and  their  character  may  very  fairly  be 
gathered  from  the  following  summary  : 

1.  “The  Relation  of  a  man  buried  in  S.  Sepulchre’s  Churchyard.” 

2.  “Of  the  manne  that  reviv’d  again  in  St.  George’s  Fields.” 

3.  “A  True  Relation  of  certain  men  that  rob’d  a  Hosiers  shoppe 
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in  the  new  Towne,  neare  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  putting  the  man’s  goods 
into  a  coffin.” 

4.  “  Of  three  youngsters,  that  presumed  to  rob  an  orchard,  and 
found  themselves  sick  when  the  master  of  it  came  to  them.  With  a 
moral.” 

5.  “A  Strange  and  true  Report  of  a  Gentleman,  riding  into  the 
Country,  finding  himself  not  well,  and  what  chanced  to  him  on  the 
way.” 

6.  “  Of  one  that  lost  in  his  Travel  two  bands  wrapped  in  a  napkin.” 

7.  “Of  one,  that  lay  unburied  four  dayes,  after  he  was  dead,  being 
of  the  sicknesse.” 

8.  “  The  bellman’s  Call  on  Thursday  morning.” 

9.  “  London’s  Lord  Have  mercy  upon  us.” 

J.  P.  Collier,  who  noticed  this  work  in  his  Bibliographical 
Account ,  conjectured  that  the  materials  of  it  were  hastily  collected 
and  hastily  put  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  temporary  sale 
during  the  prevalence  of  infection.  It  was  certainly  a  very  curious 
production,  and  shows  a  good  deal  more  humour  than  Dekker’s 
Wonderful  Year.  It  was  preceded  by  a  woodcut  illustrating  most 
of  the  scenes  spoken  of  in  the  work.  Collier  put  the  authorship  of 
this  work  down  to  Henry  Climsell,  who,  he  said,  was  a  well-known 
writer  of  ballads  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.  But  if  this 
be  so,  it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  not  a  single  specimen  of  his 
work  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  our  large  libraries.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  numbers  of  ballads,  etc.,  preserved  from  the  pen  of 
Humphrey  Crouch,  and  it  is  therefore  much  more  probable  that  he 
was  the  author  of  Lojidorfs  Vacation. 

The  flight  of  the  citizens  and  their  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
country,  was  a  constant  subject  of  attack  and  ridicule  on  the  part  of 
the  pamphleteers.  The  departure  of  the  clergy  in  particular  was 
severely  handled,  and  one  of  the  tracts  published  during  the  Plague 
of  1665,  entitled,  A  Pulpit  to  be  Let,  had  a  very  large  sale,  and  is 
referred  to  by  several  contemporary  writers. 

In  fictitious  narrative,  Defoe’s  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year  takes 
the  first  place.  The  work  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and 
is  sufficiently  well  known  to  make  any  comment  on  it  here  un¬ 
necessary.  One  thing,  however,  must  be  said,  and  that  is  that  its 
author  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
plague.  Harrison  Ainsworth’s  Old  St.  Paul's'is  another  work  founded 
upon  the  plague. 

Of  recent  writings  upon  this  subject  the  most  valuable  and  inter¬ 
esting  are  Cornelius  Walford’s  Statistical  Chronology  of  Plagues  and 
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Pestilences ,  1884;  Dr.  J.  F.  Payne’s  article  “Plague”  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britanjiica  ;  and  Dr.  Jessopp’s  article  upon  “The  Black  Death 
in  East  Anglia,”  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  few  years  back. 

The  remaining  classes  of  plague  literature — advertisements  and 
bills  of  mortality — may  be  dismissed  very  briefly.  Each  carries  its 
character  written  upon  its  face.  The  first  plague  advertisements 
appeared  in  the  public  prints  in  the  year  1665.  They  were  inserted 
in  any  part  of  the  paper — very  often  as  part  of  the  news,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Inard’s  advertisement,  in  the  month  of 
August.  For  the  most  part,  these  advertisements  related  to  quack 
remedies,  such  as  sixty  years  before  Dekker  had  seen  posted  all  over 
the  town,  “  like  a  fencer’s  challenge.”  They  were  fantastic  in  title 
and  exorbitant  in  price ;  and  although  their  virtues  were  set  forth  at 
great  length,  they  were  unable  in  the  end  to  save  their  authors  from 
destruction.  Some  of  these  advertisements,  however,  will  be  found 
of  more  interest — such,  for  instance,  as  those  relating  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  books,  the  shutting  up  of  inns,  and  such-like. 

Bills  of  mortality  seem  to  have  had  their  rise  from  the  certificates 
of  health  forwarded  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  principal  towns  to 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  this  practice  is  found  in  vogue  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  printed  bills  of  mortality  were  issued 
weekly  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Parish  Clerks.  They  consisted 
of  a  simple  sheet,  upon  which  was  printed  the  names  of  the  various 
diseases  and  the  number  of  those  that  had  died  of  each,  both  within 
and  without  the  liberties  of  the  city. 

The  value  of  these  documents,  however,  is  very  small ;  no 
reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  their  figures.  In  spite  of  the 
spirited  defence  of  Mr.  Bell,  clerk  to  the  said  worshipful  company, 
who  in  1665  attempted  to  prove  that  they  were  faithfully  and  truly 
kept,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  were  wilfully  and  syste¬ 
matically  falsified.  This  was  done,  no  doubt,  with  the  best  intentions. 
A  rumour  that  the  plague  was  about  was  sufficient  to  empty  the 
town. 

To  prevent  or  delay  this  event  was  the  object  with  which  false 
returns  were  issued.  But  it  is  altogether  idle  to  deny  that  they  were 
so  falsified ;  in  fact,  the  system  of  fraud  had  been  begun  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  a  proclamation  issued  on  November  14, 
1578,  adjourning  the  term,  occurs  this  passage : 

“  Her  Majestie  being  also  credibly  informed  that  the  certificate 
which  Her  Majestie  receiveth  weekely  from  her  said  citie  of  London, 
is  not  so  sincerely,  truelly  and  wholly  certified,  as  in  trueth  it  should 
be,  but  the  number  of  those  that  die  of  the  plague,  is  made  lesse  tha?i 
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they  are,  by  the  corruption  and  indirect  dealying  of  some  inferior 
minister,  to  Her  Majestie’s  great  offence,  is  therefore  minded,” 
etc.,  etc. 

Again,  Dr.  Jenison  in  his  Newcastle's  Call ,  speaking  of  the 
plague  in  London  in  1625,  said:  “Before  all  was  done,  it  became 
the  greatest  that  any  man  living  could  remember,  and  greater,  I  take 
it  than  their  general  bill  for  the  year  would  make  it,  unless  you  will 
allow  above  18,000  to  die  (in  plague  time)  of  ordinary  diseases  in  one 
year.” 

The  fact  is  that,  added  to  the  anxiety  of  the  authorities  to  make 
the  outbreaks  seem  less  severe  than  they  were,  there  must  have  been 
very  great  difficulty  in  getting  together  any  return  at  all. 

So  great  was  the  dread  of  having  the  “  handwriting  of  death  ”  set 
upon  the  house-door,  that  every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to 
conceal  the  outbreak  of  the  terrible  malady  in  a  house.  Those  who 
died  were  sometimes  carried  out  and  buried  in  the  fields  by  night ; 
others  were  interred  in  the  gardens  or  yards  of  the  houses.  Of  these 
the  parish  clerk  could  have  no  record,  and  in  such  an  appalling  out¬ 
break  as  that  of  the  year  1665,  which  must  to  a  certain  extent  have 
paralyzed  the  institutions  of  the  authorities,  the  number  of  unrecorded 
burials  must  have  been  very  great. 

Nevertheless,  these  documents  are  not  useless.  They  furnish  the 
historian  with  an  idea  of  the  mortality  during  the  various  outbreaks. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  both  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Guildhall  libraries  contain  large  collections  of  plague  literature,  the 
City  library,  indeed,  possessing  many  tracts  and  pamphlets  not  to  be 
found  in  the  older  collections.  To  the  Bodleian  I  am  not  indebted 
for  much,  possibly  because  my  acquaintance  with  its  treasures  is 
limited  to  the  pages  of  its  catalogue. 

Many  of  my  notes  are  derived  from  the  private  collection  of  Dr. 
F.  J.  Payne,  of  Wimpole  Street,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  due  for  his 
courtesy  in  allowing  me  access  to  it. 


Henry  R.  Plomer. 
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~pT  AST  WARD  and  ever  eastward,  leaving  far  behind  the  great  Art 
Library  at  Kensington,  passing  by  the  countless  treasures  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  journeying  even  beyond  the  noble  collection 
of  books  at  Guildhall,  I  ask  my  readers  to  accompany  me  to  a 
library,  modest  indeed  in  the  number  of  its  volumes,  but  yielding  to 
few  in  the  beauty  and  historical  associations  of  the  building  in  which 
they  have  found  a  home. 

The  Bibliotheque  de  La  Providence  is  probably  not  known, 
even  by  name,  to  many  besides  those  who  have  aided  in  its 
formation,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  short  account  of  it  may 
for  that  very  reason  be  not  unacceptable  in  the  pages  of  a  magazine 
specially  devoted  to  libraries  and  everything  appertaining  to  them. 

The  French  Hospital,  or  “  La  Providence  ”  (to  use  the  name 
formerly  given  to  it  by  those  to  whom  it  afforded  the  welcome 
shelter  of  a  home  in  a  strange  land),  owes  its  origin  to  M.  de 
Gastigny,  a  French  Protestant  refugee  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  left  by  his  will  the  sum  of  ^1,000  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  hospital,  or  hospice,  for  his  necessitous  fellow-countrymen 
and  co-religionists  in  England.  Others  were  not  slow  in  contributing 
to  the  good  work,  and  in  1718  a  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation 
was  obtained  for  the  Hospital  for  Poor  French  Protestants  and 
their  Descendants  in  Great  Britain. 

The  original  hospital  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  but  after  a 
lapse  of  years  it  was  found  desirable  to  abandon  it,  and  in  1866  the 
present  beautiful  building  was  erected  in  a  more  open  situation  close 
to  Victoria  Park,  and  in  its  own  extensive  garden,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Robert  Lewis  Roumieu,  one  of  the  directors  at  that  time.  In 
this  new  “  Providence  ”  is  housed  the  library  of  which  I  propose  to 
give  a  brief  description. 

The  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is  that  the  collection  has  been 
formed  almost  entirely  by  donations  of  books  from  the  directors  and 
their  friends,  the  additions  by  purchase  being  necessarily  very  few, 
whilst  another  noteworthy  peculiarity  is  the  large  proportion  of 
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privately-printed  books  contained  in  it.  These,  as  may  naturally  be  an¬ 
ticipated,  are  for  the  most  part  works  of  a  genealogical  character,  treating 
of  the  Huguenot  families  in  France  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  of  their  descendants,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  in  the  various  Continental  states,  in  the  British  colonies,  and  in 
America. 

Although  containing  several  very  scarce  and  valuable  books,  the 
library  is  not  mainly  composed  of  such  as  are  prized  chiefly  for  their 
rarity,  the  aim  of  its  founders  being  to  make  it  a  good  working 
collection  for  the  student  of  Huguenot  history  and  genealogy.  But, 
needless  to  say,  this  by  no  means  involves  the  exclusion  of  rare 
books,  rather,  perhaps,  the  contrary,  and  the  following  may  be  taken 
haphazard  as  instances  of  several  different  classes  : 

An  unusually  fine  specimen  of  Morland’s  The  History  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches  of  the  Valleys  of  Piemont,  London,  1658,  4to, 
containing  the  dedication  to  Cromwell,  the  map,  and  the  portrait, 
the  three  requisites  to  a  perfect  copy  which  are  so  seldom  to  be 
found  united.  This  copy  is  additionally  interesting  from  having 
apparently  been  the  author’s  own,  his  name,  “  Samuel  Morland,”  and 
the  date,  “  1658,”  being  written  in  it. — A  volume,  in  small  quarto;  of 
exceedingly  scarce  tracts  relating  to  Church  government  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century;  amongst  them  are  pamphlets  setting 
forth  the  views  of  ministers  in  the  counties  of  Lancaster,  Worcester, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Essex,  Southampton,  Norfolk,  and 
Cork.  Many  of  these  are  not  in  the  British  Museum,  and  2x0 presque 
introuvahles  in  any  collection. — A  copy  of  one  of  the  few  books 
printed  at  Herford,  in  Westphalia,  viz.,  Jean  de  Labadie’s  Traite  du 
Sol \  1672,  1 21T10,  a  work  of  very  considerable  rarity.  Also  the 
Presages  de  la  Decadence  des  Empires ,  with  the  dubious  imprint 
“  Mekelbourg,  1688.” — A  fine  specimen  of  the  Rouen  press  is  the 
Inventaire  de  VHistoire  de  Normandie ,  1 646,  4to,  and  the  Histoire  du 
dernier  Siege  de  La  Rochelle ,  1648,  121x0,  by  Pierre  Mervault,  may  be 
mentioned  as  a  scarce  book  also  printed  at  Rouen.  Another  little 
volume  of  military  history  of  later  date  is  Devize,  The  History  of  the 
Siege  of  Toulon ,  with  a  most  exact  and  curious  plan  of  Toulon  never 
before  published.  Done  into  English  by  Mr.  A.  Boyer ,  London,  1708, 
small  4to,  a  translation  of  very  uncommon  occurrence,  especially 
with  the  plan  intact  as  in  the  present  copy. 

A  bibliographer  can  scarcely  embark  on  a  more  hopeless  under¬ 
taking  than  that  of  forming  a  complete  list  of  all  the  multifarious 
unacknowledged  writings  of  Daniel  Defoe ;  but  he  would  probably 
be  safe  in  ascribing  to  that  author  of  many  fictions  the  fictitious 
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Minutes  of  the  Negotiations  of  Monsr.  Mesnayer  at  the  Court  of 
England,  of  which  the  first  edition  (London,  1717,  8vo)  has  long 
been  at  the  French  Hospital,  though  the  Bodleian  did  not  possess 
a  copy  until  so  recently  as  1886.  Readers  of  the  Reliquioe 
Wottoniance  will  be  glad  to  have  their  attention  drawn  to  Sir  Henry 
Wotton’s  The  State  of  Christendom ;  or,  A  most  Exact  and  Curious 
Discovery  of  many  Secret  Passages  and  Hidden  Mysteries  of  the  Times , 
London,  1637,  4to,  whilst  a  passing  mention  must  be  made  of  Strada, 

A  Generali  Historie  of  the  Netherlands.  Newly  renewed,  corrected, 
and  supplied  with  sundrie  necessarie  observations  omitted  in  the  first  . 
impression.  By  Ed.  Grimes  ton,  Sergeant-at-Armes.  Continued  from 
the  year e  1608  till  the  year e  of  our  Lord  1627,  by  William  Crosse , 
Mr.  of  Arts.  The  second  impression.  London,  1627,  folio.  Amongst 
the  seventeenth-century  French  books  in  the  library,  one  of  the 
rarest  is  La  Discipline  des  Eglises  R'eform'ees  de  France.  Ov  V Ordre 
par  leqvel  elles  sont  conduites  6°  gouuern'ees :  Auec  vn  recueil  des 
Obseruations  6°  Questions  sur  la  plus  part  des  Articles  ddcelle ,  tire  des 
Actes  des  Sy nodes  Nationaux.  (Sans  lieu)  M.DC.LV.,  small  4to,  a 
detailed  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Societe  de 
l’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Frangais  for  September,  1886;  also  a 
volume  of  Arrests,  Declarations,  and  Edicts,  among  which  the  Edit 
du  22  Oct.  1685,  is  an  exceedingly  scarce  specimen  of  the  Marseilles 
press  of  that  period. 

Dear  to  all  who  love  the  humour  and  pathos  of  English  literature 
is  the  name  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  yet  few,  perhaps,  even  of  those 
who  love  him  best  would  recognise  in  “  James  Willington  ”  the 
author  of  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  But 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  Bibliotheque  de  La  Providence  is  the  little 
book  in  two  duodecimo  volumes  bearing  on  its  title  that  pseudonym 
under  which  Goldsmith  issued  this  his  first  published  work.  The 
Memoirs  of  a  Protestant  condemned  to  the  Galleys  of  France  for  his 
Religion.  .  .  .  rTranslated  by  fames  Willington,  London,  1758,  con¬ 
tain  the  Memoirs  of  Jean  Marteilhe  originally  published  at  Rotterdam 
in  1717,  and  form  one  of  the  scarcest  books  printed  in  England  during 
the  eighteenth  century — so  scarce,  indeed,  that  the  British  Museum  was 
without  a  copy  until  it  obtained  one  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Halli- 
well-Phillips’s  collection.  The  copy  at  La  Providence  is  a  singularly 
fine  one  in  very  neat  and  suitable,  though  not  the  original,  binding. 

In  1887  the  directors  issued  the  first  printed  catalogue  of  the 
library,  entitled  Bibliotheque  de  La  Providence,  and  compiled  by  the 
present  writer.  This  was  composed  of  some  500  titles,  the  books 
being  entered,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  authors’  names  in  alpha- 
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betical  order,  and  a  classified  index  under  subject-headings  being 
given  at  the  end.  During  the  past  three  years,  however,  the 
accessions  have  been  so  numerous  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
catalogue1  has  lately  been  printed,  the  library  containing  on  the 
ist  December,  1890,  983  works  in  1,084  volumes,  and  70  unbound 
tracts.  The  new  catalogue,  which  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
former,  is,  of  course,  considerably  larger,  and  has  been  in  several 
ways  improved.  The  books  themselves,  too,  have  been  entirely  re¬ 
arranged,  and  new  press-marks  have  been  given  to  them  and  printed 
opposite  each  entry  in  the  catalogue.  A  very  minute  division  and 
subdivision  has  seemed  needless  in  a  collection  which  is  at  present 
so  limited,  and  the  following  classification  has  been  adopted  as  the 
simplest  and  most  efficient  :  I.  History — (i.)  General  History  of 
France  and  other  countries ;  (ii.)  History  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France  ;  (iii.)  History  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  British  possessions  abroad;  (iv.)  History  of  the  Huguenots  in 
the  United  States ;  (v.)  History  of  the  Huguenots  in  other  countries ; 
(vi.)  History  of  the  Vaudois.  II.  Biography,  including  Church 
Registers.  III.  Theology — (i.)  The  Bible  and  parts  thereof;  (ii.) 
Liturgies  and  Hymnals ;  (iii.)  Doctrinal  and  Devotional  Works. 
IV.  Transactions  of  Societies  and  Periodicals.  V.  Works  of  Fiction 
based  on  incidents  in  the  History  of  the  Reformation.  VI.  Books 
not  falling  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 

Small  as  this  library  may  appear,  it  has  already  been  most  helpful 
to  many  engaged  in  studying  the  period  of  history  to  which  it  chiefly 
relates,  and  the  genealogy  of  the  numerous  Huguenot  families  settled 
in  England  and  elsewhere.  The  Bibliotheque  de  La  Providence  has 
not  seldom  furnished  to  foreign  inquirers  information  which  they  had 
failed  to  find  even  in  France  itself,  and  if  the  additions  to  it  are  as 
numerous  and  important  during  the  next  few  years  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  its  value  and  usefulness  will  become  more  and 
more  apparent.  This  brief  notice  of  the  library  is  necessarily  con¬ 
fined  to  the  printed  books,  its  principal  feature ;  but  it  also  contains 
several  MSS.  of  interest  and  importance,  and  I  must  not  conclude 
without  mentioning  that  it  possesses  a  growing  collection  of  en¬ 
gravings  and  medals  illustrative  of  Huguenot  history,  which  form  not 
the  least  attraction  on  the  walls  and  in  the  cabinets  of  La  Providence. 

Reginald  S.  Faber. 


1  Bibliotheque  de  La  Providence  :  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  French 
Hospital,  Victoria  Park  Road,  London.  By  Reginald  Stanley  Faber.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Arthur  Giraud  Browning,  F.S.A.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
London,  1890.  8vo.  (Only  300  copies,  privately  printed,  of  which  50  are  on 
large  paper.) 
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How  Libraries  were  Described  a  Hundred  and  Fifty 

Years  Ago. 

J  RECENTLY  came  across  a  work  published  in  1739,  and  professing 
to  be  “  A  Critical  and  Historical  Account  of  all  the  Celebrated 
Libraries  in  Foreign  Countries,  as  well  Ancient  as  Modern,”  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
Library  Association  to  justify  me  in  drawing  their  attention  to  it. 
It  purports  to  be  written  “  by  a  Gentleman  of  the  Temple,”  whose 
identity  I  have  been  unable  to  discover,  and  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  main  subject,  “  General  Reflections  upon  the  Choice  of 
Books,  and  the  Method  of  furnishing  Libraries,”  being,  as  its  author 
assures  us  on  the  title-page,  “A  Work  of  great  Use  to  all  Men  of 
Letters.” 

As  this  little  book  contains  within  the  limits  of  206  duodecimo 
pages  chapters  devoted  to  the  libraries  of  ancient  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
Chaldea,  Ethiopia,  China,  Greece,  Rome,  and  almost  every  country 
of  modern  Europe,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  author’s 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  comprehensive  rather  than  exhaustive. 
Nevertheless,  he  finds  space  for  the  introduction  of  a  good  deal  of 
curious  matter  which  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  subject,  as  when 
he  considers  it  necessary  to  devote  nine  pages  to  the  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  books  and  writing  were  in  use  among  the 
Israelites  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses.  After  this  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  that  less  than  three  pages  suffice  for  a  description 
“of  the  Libraries  that  have  been  founded  since  the  barbarous  Ages”; 
but  on  proceeding  further  this  apparent  curtailment  of  the  narrative 
is  corrected  by  a  succession  of  chapters  treating  respectively  of  the 
libraries  in  Denmark,  Holland,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  other 
countries,  including  Turkey,  with  its  “  Mahometan  and  Christian 
Libraries.”  The  decorations  of  the  Vatican  Library  naturally  receive 
more  attention  than  the  books  which  they  help  to  conceal,  and  it 
is  comparatively  satisfactory  to  find  no  less  than  sixteen  lines  de¬ 
voted  to  the  collections  of  the  Sorbonne. 
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Speaking  of  the  King’s  Library  at  Paris,  now  known  as  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  our  author  says  :  “  I  will  not  amuse  the 
Reader  with  a  Detail  of  everything  singular  or  extraordinary  in  that 
Collection,  in  regard  to  the  great  Expence  of  Time  which  must  be 
employ’d  in  such  an  Undertaking,”  but  he  gives  us  the  information 
that  it  contains  above  40,000  printed  books  and  10,000  manuscripts 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  alone.  Attached  to  the  Library  of  St. 
Ambrose  at  Milan  “  there  is  a  Librarian  who  is  allow’d  a  Deputy, 
and  whose  Office  it  is  to  hand  such  Books  as  are  wanted,  and  to 
wipe  off  the  Dust.” 

This  “Gentleman  of  the  Temple”  repeatedly  displays  his  legal 
training  by  the  candid  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  sets  out 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  several  disputed  questions,  leaving  it 
to  his  readers,  as  though  to  a  jury,  to  form  their  own  opinions  on  the 
facts  placed  before  them.  But  he  has  no  hesitation  in  other  cases 
in  pronouncing  judgment  in  a  way  which  he  evidently  considers  to 
be  final,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  “  the  Manner 
of  placing  Books  in  such  Order,  as  that  they  may  be  resorted  to  upon 
any  Emergency,  without  Difficulty,  otherwise  they  can  produce  but 
little  Advantage  either  to  the  Owners  or  others.”  Many  sneers 
having  lately  been  levelled  at  that  kind  of  librarian  who  is  generally 
known  as  “  practical,”  I  take  some  little  pleasure  in  laying  before 
the  readers  of  The  Library  the  views  of  a  gentleman  who  is  in  no 
danger  of  falling  under  the  somewhat  mysterious  stigma  which  that 
well-worn  adjective  is  supposed  to  convey. 

“  The  natural  Method  of  placing  Books  and  Manuscripts  is,”  he 
tells  us,  “  to  range  them  in  separate  Classes  or  Apartments,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Science,  Art,  or  Subject,  of  which  they  treat.”  But  “as 
several  Authors  have  treated  of  various  Subjects,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  place  them  under  any  particular  Class.  .  .  .  The  most  adviseable 
Method  then  is,  to  range  them  under  the  Head  of  Miscellaneous 
Authors,  with  proper  References  to  each  Subject.”  At  this  point  it 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  our  author  is  speaking  of  shelf-classification 
or  of  a  classified  catalogue  3  but  he  goes  on  to  render  his  explanation 
“  more  intelligible  by  an  example,”  which  I  will  quote  in  full : 
“Suppose,  then,  we  would  know  the  Names  of  the  celebrated 
Historians  of  the  Ancients  3  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
inspect  the  Class  under  which  the  Historians  are  placed,  and  so  or 
other  Faculties.  By  this  Management,  one  Set  of  miscellaneous 
Authors  will  be  sufficient,  and  may  be  resorted  to  with  as  much  Ease 
and  Expedition  as  those  who  have  confined  themselves  to  one 
Subject.” 
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I  leave  this  elucidation  to  speak  for  itself,  and  will  now  give  a 
few  quotations  from  other  parts  of  the  book  which  seem  to  be 
illustrative  of  the  dilettante  spirit  in  which  the  office  of  the  book- 
hunter  was  regarded  in  the  days  of  the  early  Georges.  The 
elementary  question  of  what  may,  or  may  not,  be  considered  a 
library  is  resolved  by  the  statement  that  “  no  Collection  of  Books  has 
a  Right  to  be  put  into  the  Rank  of  Libraries,  except  it  contains  a  great 
Number  of  Volumes,  and  is  distributed  into  certain  Classes,  to  avoid 
Confusion.  But  as  it  may  be  difficult  for  a  private  Person  to  have 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  form  a  Library ;  it  is  sufficient  for  him 
to  make  a  Collection  of  such  choice  Books  as  are  in  Esteem  with  the 
judicious.”  If  I  understand  this  deliverance  rightly,  it  is  the  earliest 
instance  I  have  met  with  of  the  assertion  of  the  principle  that  a 
public  library  should  be  an  universal  store-house,  where  everything  in 
the  shape  of  a  book  may  find  shelter,  the  problems  of  selection  being 
left  to  the  solution  of  individuals. 

When  our  author  comes  to  speak  of  the  choice  of  books,  we 
learn  that  the  libraries  of  Alexander  Severus  and  Melancthon 
respectively  contained  no  more  than  four  volumes,  two  instances  of 
successful  compression  which  are  supposed  to  illustrate  the  trite 
remark  that  “we  must  not  form  a  Judgment  of  Books  either  by  their 
Bulk,  or  Numbers,  but  by  their  intrinsic  Merit  and  Usefulness.” 

Notwithstanding  the  hopes  held  out  by  the  title-page  of  this 
curiously  disappointing  little  work,  we  find  the  general  reflections  on 
the  choice  of  books  and  the  method  of  furnishing  libraries  singularly 
barren  and  devoid  of  anything  like  exact  information,  the  author 
generally  contenting  himself  with  suggesting  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  performance  of  these  tasks,  and  leaving  his  readers  to 
deal  with  them  by  the  light  of  their  own  wisdom.  He  thus  sums  up 
the  main  question  :  “  In  the  Choice  of  Books  Regard  must  be  had  to 
the  Edition,  Character,  Paper,  and  Binding.”  Upon  the  first  three 
points  we  get  no  further  information,  but  “as  to  the  Price,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  any  positive  Directions,”  as  it  “  often  depends  more 
upon  the  Caprice  of  the  Buyer,  than  the  intrinsic  Merit  of  the  Work; 
some  piquing  themselves  upon  the  Possession  of  Things  from  no  other 
Consideration  than  their  exorbitant  Price.”  It  is,  I  suppose,  unlikely 
that  we  shall  ever  get  rid  of  this  old  complaint  against  the  wealthy 
collector,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  a  real  grievance  to  many 
persons,  certainly  not  to  the  dealers. 

In  making  these  hasty  selections  during  a  hurried  perusal  of  this 
interesting  little  volume,  I  have  been  animated  by  no  desire  to  treat 
the  author  with  disrespect,  for  his  intentions  are  clearly  of  the  best, 
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and  had  he  lived  in  these  days,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  a 
prominent  member  of  The  Library  Association,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  book  was  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
libraries  were  regarded  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  compare  it  with  the  modern  idea  which  is 
now  becoming  so  familiar  to  us  all. 

In  the  one  case,  libraries  are  evidently  regarded  as  being  useful 
only  to  the  scholar  or  the  antiquarian,  and  as  affording  an  agreeable 
distraction  to  such  persons  of  wealth  and  taste  as  choose  to  become 
collectors,  though  not  necessarily  readers,  of  what  the  auctioneers  call 
“literary  rarities.”  To-day,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  universally 
allowed  that  a  library  (and  a  good  one,  too)  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  necessity  of  existence.  Those  reading  habits,  which  the 
spread  of  education  and  the  whole  tendency  of  modern  life  are  doing 
so  much  to  develop,  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  they  cannot 
longer  be  satisfied  with  such  books  only  as  a  man  can  buy  or  borrow 
from  his  friends,  but  imperatively  demand  a  regular  supply  of  daily 
mental  food,  such  as  a  large  and  growing  library  alone  can  provide. 
A  library  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  a  mere  collection  of  books,  but 
is  expected  to  exhibit  to  the  critical  and  exacting  public  who  use  it 
an  orderly  arrangement,  a  good  catalogue,  a  helpful  and  efficient 
service,  and  all  those  amenities  which  spring  from  an  intelligent  and 
capable  administration. 

Lawrence  Inkster. 
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IRecorb  of  JBtblioarapby* 

Les  livres  modernes  qu’il  convient  d’acquerir.  Par  Henri  Bouchot, 
du  Cabinet  des  Estampes.  Paris :  Bibliotheque  des  Connaissances 
utiles  aux  Amis  des  Livres ,  E.  Rouveyre ,  1891,  12 mo,  pp.  100. 
Price  6  fr. 

Monsieur  Bouchot’s  little  volumes  follow  quickly  one  on  the  heels  of 
another,  and  hit  the  taste  of  the  day  so  successfully  that  they  are  an¬ 
nounced  as  out  of  print  before  ever  the  somewhat  tardy  chroniclers 
of  the  weekly  Bibliographic  have  recorded  their  publication.  Such  was 
the  happy  fate  of  the  book  before  us,  and  yet  it  is  but  a  poor  piece  of 
work,  and  chiefly  of  interest  as  marking  once  more  the  different  lines 
along  which  collectors  pursue  their  hobby  in  France  and  England. 
M.  Bouchot  writes  of  Les  livres  modernes  quit  convient  d'acquerir ,  and 
yet  there  is  not  a  trace  or  tincture  of  literary  criticism  in  his  whole 
treatise.  The  quality  of  the  paper,  the  size  of  the  type,  the  skill  of  the 
printer,  whether  other  illustrations  than  wood-engravings  and  etchings 
are  allowable,  what  books  should  be  illustrated  and  what  not — these  are 
the  themes  on  which  he  discourses,  and  on  little  else.  Now,  we  have 
long  known  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  French  collector  a  famous  binder  is 
a  much  more  important  person  than  the  greatest  author  who  ever  lived. 
If  anyone  doubts  this,  a  glance  at  the  prices  quoted  in  M.  Jules  Le 
Petit’s  Editions  originates  d'ecrivams  francais  for  different  copies  of  the 
same  work,  differing  only  in  the  fame  of  their  binders,  will  soon  convince 
his  incredulity.  But  that  not  only  the  binder,  but  the  illustrator,  the 
printer,  the  paper-maker,  should  all  thus  take  precedence  of  the  author 
in  making  a  book  desirable,  this  surely  is  aiv  inversion  of  right  order, 
beside  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  English  small  collector  for  the  first 
editions  of  works  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  or  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  becomes 
literary  and  dignified.  Of  course  M.  Bouchot  distinguishes.  He  casts 
some  mild  scorn  on  the  collector  who  buys  not  sibi  et  amicis ,  not  even 
sibi,  but  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  placing  an  expensive  book  on  his 
shelves,  where  thenceforth  it  will  repose  undisturbed.  Collectors  are, 
indeed,  to  read,  but  what  they  read  is  to  be  very  much  determined  for 
them  by  the  business  instincts  of  artistic  publishers.  We  must  pass, 
however,  to  the  themes  with  which  alone  M.  Bouchot  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  deal,  and  here  we  shall  find  him  saying  some  very  sensible 
things.  Thus  he  has  a  wise  detestation  for  all  antiquarian  illustrations, 
save  the  very  best : 

“  Des  gens  comme  Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  n’ont  aucun  besoin 
de  commentateurs  graphiques. 

“  L’amoureux  du  livre  choisira  ces  auteurs  dans  leurs  editions  originales 
et  n’y  intercalera  en  aucun  cas  les  suites  d’artistes  posterieurs. 

“  De  la  sorte  il  pourra  les  lire  sans  etre  ddtournd  de  sa  jouissance  par 
la  vue  intempestive  de  choses  discordantes.” 

Charles  Lamb  would  have  applauded  these  views,  though  his  delight¬ 
ful  homeliness  caused  him  to  like  those  editions  of  Shakespeare  best 
which  had  been  “  oftenest  tumbled  about  and  handled,”  and  thus  to 
prefer  to  the  First  Folio,  “the  common  editions  of  Rowe  and  Tonson, 
without  notes,  and  with  plates ,  which,  being  so  execrably  bad,  serve  as 
maps  or  modest  remembrancers  to  the  text ;  and  without  pretending  to 
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any  supposable  emulation  with  it,  are  so  much  better  than  the  Shake¬ 
speare  gallery  engravings ,  which  did!  M.  Bouchot’s  preference  for  no 
plates  at  all  is  not  very  far  removed  from  this  view,  which  regards  them 
as  useful  only  as  maps.  Again,  he  deserves  hearty  praise  for  his  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  converse  of  this  theory.  It  is  not  only  that  old  books 
are  spoilt  by  pretentious  modern  ornament :  the  atrocity  is  even  worse 
when  the  designs  used  by  Simon  Vostre,  or  Pigouchet,  or  Geoffroy 
Tory  are  employed  for  the  decoration  of,  say,  a  novel  by  Zola.  All  this 
is  good,  and  so  is  the  advice  to  seek  the  best  in  every  kind,  and  not  to 
be  afraid  to  prize  a  book,  though  as  yet  it  be  neither  dear  nor  rare.  If 
it  be  good,  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  stupidity  of  other  collectors 
will  soon  make  it  both  the  one  and  the  other  !  M.  Bouchot’s  theories 
are  illustrated  by  a  number  of  wood-engravings  and  other  designs,  chiefly 
taken  from  books  recently  published,  though  one  or  two,  notably  a 
charming  false  title  for  a  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  are  examples  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  craze  among  the  wealthiest  French  collectors  of  engaging  artists  to 
enrich  their  copy  of  a  celebrated  work  with  original  drawings  and  water¬ 
colours,  which  are  never  reproduced.  The  volume  is  thus  a  pretty  one, 
and  the  author’s  style  lively  and  amusing  ;  but  the  most  careful  of  readers 
will  find  very  little  to  carry  away  from  its  perusal. 

The  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain.  Which  has  been  also  called  the 
Land  of  Living  Men  ;  or,  the  Acre  of  the  Undying.  Written 
by  William  Morris.  [Colophon  :]  Here  endeth  the  Glittering  Plain , 
printed  by  William  Morris  at  the  Kelmscott  Press ,  Upper  Mall , 
Hammersmith ,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex:  and  finished  on  the 
4ih  day  of  April  of  the  year  1891.  Sold  by  Reeves  and  Turner , 
196,  Strand ,  London. 

[Collation — Sigs.  a-z,  aa-bb ,  in  fours,  except  a  and  bb,  which  have  two 
leaves.  Sig.  a,  blank.  Sig.  a2,  title-page.  Sigs.  b-bb,  numbered  pp. 
1  - 1 88 .] 

We  have  paid  Mr.  Morris  the  compliment  of  announcing  the  first 
production  of  his  printing-press,  with  the  formality  usually  reserved  for 
Incunabula ,  for  its  form  is  based  so  entirely  on  fifteenth-century  models 
that  we  are  sure  it  is  in  this  way  he  would  wish  to  have  it  treated.  For 
the  matter  of  the  book  we  need  only  say  that  it  tells  a  story  which  would 
doubtless  be  interesting  were  it  not  written  in  the  English  which  the 
profane  call  “  Wardour  Street,”  and  which  is  a  more  effectual  barrier 
to  most  readers  than  the  majority  of  foreign  languages.  But  the  book 
demands  our  notice  as  a  piece  of  typography,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  as  to  its  claims  in  this  character  we  may  say  a  few  words.  In 
the  first  place,  the  new  type  is  excellent.  If  our  memory  serve  us,  it 
is  not  a  slavish  imitation  of  any  single  Italian  fount,  but  it  reproduces  the 
best  qualities  of  the  types  used  at  Venice  by  Jenson  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  The  letters  are  clearly  cut,  are  massive  and  dignified.  Other 
features  in  the  book  are  much  less  successful.  The  upper  margin  is  but 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  this  gives  a  heavy  and  cramped  appearance  to 
the  page.  The  paper  also  is  too  thin,  and  shows  the  ink  through.  The 
fashion  which  prevailed  about  1490  of  adopting  a  plain  paragraph  title, 
and  reserving  all  decoration  for  the  first  page  of  text,  has  been  followed, 
in  our  opinion,  unwisely.  The  border  designed  for  the  first  page — a 
white  scroll  on  a  black  ground  —  is  in  itself  handsome,  but  is  too 
massive  for  the  page.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  large  capitals 
which  are  profusely  scattered  throughout  the  book.  To  the  revival  of  the 
colophon,  and  the  consequent  exclusion  from  the  title-page  of  the  place 
and  date  of  printing  and  publication,  we  make  no  objection,  though  it  will 
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probably  excite  much  opposition.  The  book  is  bound  in  excellent  vellum, 
and  provided  with  leather  straps,  which  are  at  present  much  needed  to 
prevent  it  flying  open.  The  form  of  volume  is  certain  to  attract  much 
attention,  and  though  we  should  have  preferred  a  less  slavish  following 
of  the  Italian  model,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Kelmscott  Press  will 
have  an  excellent  influence  in  improving  the  taste  both  of  publishers 
and  of  the  readers  for  whom  they  cater. 

A  Guide  to  the  Collector  of  Historical  Documents,  Literary  Manu¬ 
scripts,  and  Autograph  Letters.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  and  Samuel 
Davey,  F.R.S.L.  London:  S.  J.  Davey ,  1891,  4to,  pp.  xvi.,  218. 
With  Appendices. 

What  may  be  called  the  text  of  this  handsome  volume  contains  some 
more  or  less  interesting  gossip  on  the  subject  of  Autographs,  diluted  with 
a  large  amount  of  pure  twaddle  (e.g.,  the  whole  of  the  chapter  on  Fluc¬ 
tuation  in  the  Value  of  Autographs),  and  disfigured  occasionally  by  loose 
grammar.  The  description  of  some  of  the  early  albums,  of  some  good 
examples  of  the  practice  of  Grangerizing,  and  of  the  forgeries  of  which 
the  too  confiding  Michel  Chasles  was  the  victim,  may  be  reckoned  as 
amongst  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  gossip  ;  but  they  are  told 
with  no  new  point,  and  add  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  book.  “The 
Guide  for  the  Verification  of  Manuscripts,”  which  should  have  been  use¬ 
ful,  is  seriously  damaged  by  the  fact  that  only  two  of  the  works  to  which 
it  refers  are  of  later  date  than  1846,  and  these  two  were  respectively  pub¬ 
lished  in  1862  and  1866.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facsimiles  of  the  Auto¬ 
graphs  of  English  Celebrities,  the  reprint  of  Wrights  Court -Hand 
Restored, ,  and  the  facsimiles  of  Watermarks  up  to  1600,  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  late  Robert  Lemon,  of  the  Record  Office,  are  all  useful  addi¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  these  appendices,  rather  than  of  the  text  by 
which  they  are  prefaced,  that  the  work  is  likely  to  be  useful. 


2Librarg  motes  anb  mews. 

The  Editor  earnestly  requests  that  librarians  and  others  will  send  to 
him  early  and  accurate  information  as  to  all  local  Library  doings.  The 
briefest  record  of  facts  and  dates  is  all  that  is  required. 

In  course  of  time  “  Library  Notes  and  News  ”  will  beco?7ie  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  historian  of  the  Free  Library  movement ,  and  it  is 
therefore  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  paragraph  should  be 
vouched for  by  local  knowledge. 

Contributors  should  send  a  memorandum  of  their  contributions  to  the 

1  ri  iiMMaaawa— — ac— B— ■— ——  TB—hiim  i  iiimimr  in  him  iiiiiihitii  ■■■■——■ ■■■■■■■■———  — — 

Editor  at  the  end  of  each  quarter ,  and  a  remittance  will  be  promptly 
forwarded. 

■WMOTiTfii  man 

Ashford. — At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Whitfeld  Hall,  Ashford,  on 
April  30th,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Local  Board  with 
a  request  that  they  should  take  a  poll  on  the  public  library  question. 

Bootle. — The  Free  Library  and  Museum  Committee  has  had  dele¬ 
gated  to  it  the  duty  of  organizing  and  managing  a  proposed  Technical 
School,  which  is  to  be  started  out  of  the  town’s  share  of  the  “beer  duties,” 
which  is  estimated  to  exceed  ,£1,900  per  annum.  Mr.  J.  J.  Ogle,  librarian 
and  curator,  has  had  the  additional  duties  of  organizing  secretary  placed 
upon  him,  and  his  salary  has  been  advanced  to  ,£240  per  annum. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Hunt  will  act  as  registrar  to  the  classes,  at  a  salary  of  £ 20  in 
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addition  to  his  salary  as  sub-librarian.  The  school  will  be  an  extension 
of  the  work  hitherto  carried  on  in  the  science  classes  at  the  Free  Library 
and  in  the  board  schools,  and  the  ordinary  library  funds  will  be  relieved 
of  charges  hitherto  borne  to  the  extent  of  about  ^300  per  annum. 

Carlisle. — The  Free  Libraries  and  Museum  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Carlisle  held  a  meeting  on  May  6,  Chancellor  Ferguson  in  the 
chair,  at  which  the  plans  of  the  new  City  Institute  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  Art,  as  modified  by  the  City  surveyor  so  as  to  leave  Tullie  House 
intact,  were  adopted. 

Dublin., —  The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  Library 
Association  was  held  in  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  on  April  23, 
the  Rev.  J.  Dempsey  presiding.  The  Freeman's  Journal  says  :  “  Look¬ 
ing  round  the  well-stocked  shelves  of  the  library,  one  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  association  which  brought  the  library  together  came  into 
existence  only  a  year  ago.  The  one  hundred  books  with  which  began 
the  laudable  effort  to  supply  the  poor  inmates  with  useful  healthful  read¬ 
ing  for  their  long  lonely  hours  has  now  in  a  short  twelve  months  swelled 
to  2,650  volumes,  and  all  through  the  efforts  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Joseph’s 
Association.  Yet  even  this  did  not  satisfy  them,  for  they  have  further 
been  able  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  and  other 
periodical  literature  through  the  help  of  their  friends.” 

Dundee. — Some  time  ago  a  movement  was  started  in  Dundee  to 
present  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  John  Maclauchlan,  Librarian,  Dundee  Free 
Library,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Dundee  Art 
Union,  in  recognition  of  the  many  public  services  he  has  rendered  to  the 
community  outside  his  official  duties.  The  proposal  was  taken  up  by  a 
number  of  prominent  citizens  and  public  men,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  and  to  collect  subscriptions.  So 
hearty  a  response  was  made  that  the  committee  has  been  able  to  hand  to 
Mr.  Maclauchlan  a  most  handsome  and  valuable  testimonial,  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  silver  salver  (suitably  inscribed),  a  diamond  bracelet  for 
Mrs.  Maclauchlan,  and  a  cheque  for  400  guineas.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  the  Lord  Provost  at  a  large  public  meeting,  and  including  the 
principal  citizens  of  Dundee.  Some  excellent  speeches  were  made,  and 
in  acknowledging  the  gifts,  Mr.  Maclauchlan,  in  a  lengthy  address,  gave 
an  interesting  rdsumfi  of  the  progress  of  art  literature  in  Dundee,  which 
was  listened  to  with  close  attention  and  warmly  received. 

Edinburgh. — The  Edinburgh  Public  Library  now  contains  in  the 
reference  department  22,107  volumes,  and  in  the  lending  department 
46,293  volumes — in  all,  68,400  volumes.  There  are  43,078  readers  on  the 
list  of  the  lending  department,  and  the  average  number  of  books  given 
out  daily  from  the  opening  of  the  library  was  2.068.  No  less  than  15,000 
copies  of  the  catalogue  have  been  sold. 

Mr.  Kinloch  and  Bailie  Steel  have  given  notice  of  the  following 
motion :  “  With  the  view  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  public  library, 
and  giving  increased  facilities  to  the  public  in  getting  books,  remit 
to  the  Lord  Provost’s  committee  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the 
desirability  of  establishing  district  call  offices  (connected  by  telephone 
with  the  library)  at  Newington,  Morningside,  Dairy,  Stockbridge,  and 
Leith  Walk,  where  readers  could  leave  the  numbers  for  books  which  they 
desire  to  secure,  where  the  books  could  be  conveyed  by  delivery  vans.” — 
Scotsman. 

Inverness. — A  meeting  of  the  Free  Library  Committee  has  been 
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held  to  consider  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  as  to  the  position  of  the 
library.  Mr.  [Alexander  M‘Kenzie  presided.  The  sub-committee  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  which  showed  a  probable  surplus  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  in  September  next  of  ^150,  and  a  further  report  showed 
that  some  900  volumes  were  missing,  and  to  replace  them  would  cost 
^83.  Mr.  James  Barron  stated  that  the  committee  had  been  led  to  under¬ 
stand  that  only  books  of  comparatively  little  interest  were  missing,  but  it 
had  been  found  that  whole  sets  of  the  novels  of  Thackeray,  Scott,  Dickens, 
and  other  novelists  were  wanting.  The  sub-committee  recommended  the 
purchase  of  263  volumes  at  a  cost  of  £ 46 ,  while  the  librarian  recom¬ 
mended  the  purchase  of  234  new  works.  The  committee  resolved  to  set 
apart  £100  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  to  provide  additional  magazines 
and  newspapers  for  the  reading-room. 

Liverpool. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Library  was  held 
on  Thursday,  May  21st.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  The  committee 
reported  that  they  had  not  seen  fit  to  appoint  a  librarian  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Wakefield,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  made  in  Law  19  at  the 
last  annual  meeting.  This  alteration  made  the  appointment  and  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  librarian  subject  to  the  revision  of  a  general  meeting  of  the 
proprietors,  and  the  committee  being  of  opinion  that  this  deprived  them 
of  all  effective  control  over  their  official,  preferred  to  carry  on  the  library 
without  a  librarian  for  twelve  months,  and  to  ask  the  present  annual 
meeting  to  rescind  the  alteration  made  last  year.  A  very  acrimonious 
discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  report,  and  the  committee  were 
severely  taken  to  task  for  ignoring  the  express  wishes  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  proprietors.  These  were  bent  on  carrying  out  the  proposal  made, 
shortly  after  Mr.  Wakefield’s  resignation,  that  the  senior  assistant,  Mr. 
John  Forester,  should  be  appointed  in  his  place.  The  committee  opposed 
this,  urging  that  Mr.  Forester  was  not  qualified  for  the  post,  and  some 
offence  appears  to  have  been  given  by  a  circular  issued  in  their  name, 
stating  what  they  considered  to  be  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
librarian,  and  disparaging  Mr.  Forester.  Finally,  Mr.  T.  C.  Nicolas 
moved  that  Mr.  John  Forester  be  appointed  librarian  at  a  salary  of  ^150 
per  annum,  and  after  a  heated  dispute  this  was  carried  in  opposition  to 
the  committee.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  committee  have  acted 
very  weakly  throughout  this  whole  business.  If  they  honestly  believed 
that  Mr.  Forester  was  not  qualified  to  be  Mr.  Wakefield’s  successor  they 
should  have  appointed  a  librarian  from  outside  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  Had  they  done  this,  it  is  incredible  that  the  proprietors  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Forester’s  claims,  however  much  they  might  feel  annoyed,  would 
take  the  extraordinary  step  of  rescinding  the  committee’s  decision  and 
dismissing  their  chief  official.  By  conducting  the  library  successfully  for 
more  than  twelve  months,  nominally  without  a  librarian,  but  actually  by 
the  management  of  Mr.  Forester,  they  were  really  defeating  their  own 
ends,  as  this  policy  enabled  Mr.  Forester’s  friends  to  point  triumphantly 
to  that  fact  as  a  proof  of  his  qualification.  However,  we  trust  that  all 
dispute  is  now  at  an  end,  and  that  the  new  committee  and  the  proprietors 
will  endeavour  to  work  harmoniously  together  for  the  welfare  of  an  old 
and  excellent  institution.  Mr.  Forester  has  a  difficult  task  before  him, 
and  will  need  all  the  tact  and  judgment  he  is  possessed  of  to  steer  clear 
of  difficulties  under  the  extraordinary  conditions  of  his  appointment. 
We  heartily  wish  him  all  success. 

London  :  British  Museum. — A  model  of  the  hanging  or  sliding 
book-press  used  to  provide  additional  space  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum,  shown  last  year  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition,  has  been  placed  in 
the  King’s  Library,  and  attracts  much  attention  from  visitors.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  Sparrow,  locksmith  to  the  Museum. 
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London  :  Bermondsey. — Mr.  John  Frowde,  librarian  of  the  Barrow- 
in-Furness  Free  Library,  and  formerly  of  the  Liverpool  Free  Libraries, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Free  Public  Library  at  Bermondsey. 

London  :  Bethnal  Green. — Under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Branch, 
L.C.C.,  an  adjourned  conference  was  held  on  May  ist  at  the  Pott  Street 
School-room,  Bethnal  Green  Road,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
advisability  of  putting  in  force  the  Public  Libraries  Acts  for  Bethnal  Green, 
and  the  possibility  of  co-operating  in  so  doing  with  the  existing  Free 
Library  in  London  Street.  After  considerable  discussion,  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  adopting  the  Acts  was  passed,  and  it  was  arranged  that  public 
meetings  should  be  held  in  the  various  wards  of  the  parish. 

London  :  Holborn. — The  result  of  the  recent  voting  on  the  Library 
question  in  this  district  is  as  follows  :  In  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Acts,  1,172  ;  against  the  adoption  of  the  Acts,  717  ;  in  favour  of  the  rate 
being  limited  to  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound ;  1,059  ;  against  the  rate 
being  limited  to  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  682. 

London  :  Paddington. — Again  the  ratepayers  of  Paddington  have 
declared  against  the  adoption  of  the  Public  Libraries  Acts,  the  result 
of  the  poll  on  May  6th  being  as  under  :  For,  1,590  ;  against,  4,528.  Only 
a  halfpenny  rate  was  asked  for  to  maintain  and  extend  the  public  library 
in  Warwick  Road,  opened  since  the  previous  poll  in  1887,  and  hitherto 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  voting  at  the  preceding  poll 
showed  there  were  1,652  favourable  to  the  adoption  of  the  Act,  and  5,845 
adverse.  Hence  fewer  ratepayers  took  the  trouble  to  vote  now  than  four 
years  ago,  since  which  time,  it  was  hoped,  having  regard  to  the  extensive 
use  made  of  the  existing  Paddington  Public  Library  and  the  extension  of 
the  Library  movement  in  the  Metropolis  generally,  public  sentiment 
had  undergone  a  change  in  favour  of  a  small  compulsory  rate  for  Library 
purposes. 

London  :  Poplar. — An  appeal,  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  and 
the  officers  of  the  provisional  committee,  is  made  for  funds  to  purchase  a 
site  and  erect  a  building  for  a  public  library  for  the  parish  of  Poplar,  the 
vote  in  favour  of  which  has  lately  been  carried  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  ten  to  one.  At  least  ,£15,000  are  required  for  this  purpose,  of 
which  ^2,600  have  already  been  promised.  By  its  connection  with  the 
docks,  representing  as  they  do  the  greater  part  of  the  shipping  industries 
of  London,  the  claims  of  Poplar  (including  Blackwall  and  the  Isle  of 
Dogs)  are  of  more  than  local  importance.  At  present  no  institution  is 
provided  where  technical  or  scientific  books  can  be  consulted,  a  fact  which 
must  put  our  own  at  a  disadvantage  when  competing  with  the  foreign 
workmen.  A  confident  appeal  is  therefore  made  to  the  general  public  for 
the  assistance  which  is  so  much  needed.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to 
the  manager  of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  East  India  Road,  E.,  who 
will  acknowledge  receipt. 

London  :  St.  Giles’,  Bloomsbury. — This  district  has  adopted  the 
Free  Libraries  Acts.  The  return  of  the  polling  issued  by  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Jones,  the  presiding  officer,  shows  that  out  of  6,826  voting  papers  1,746 
were  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Acts,  and  876  against  ;  1,920  papers 
were  not  filled  up,  and  1,925  were  not  returned.  The  remainder  of  the 
papers  were  rendered  invalid  by  irregularities,  but  had  they  been  counted 
they  would  have  increased  the  majority  in  favour  of  a  free  library.  The 
vote  was  also  in  favour  of  the  limitation  of  the  rate  to  one  halfpenny  in 
the  pound. 
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London  :  Streatham. — Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Henry  Tate, 
J.P.,  a  new  Public  Library  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Streatham  was 
opened  on  April  17th.  The  Duke  of  Westminster,  as  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  County  of  London,  had  promised  to  perform  the  ceremonjq  but 
he  was  unfortunately  detained  at  Eaton  Hall  by  a  severe  cold,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.  The  new  building  is  of  the  Greek 
order  of  architecture,  and  is  faced  externally  with  Portland  stone.  The 
corridors  are  tiled,  and  the  floors  of  the  rooms  are  formed  of  wooden 
blocks.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  newspaper  and  magazine  rooms, 
both  of  fine  proportions,  and  decorated  in  a  well-chosen  colour  scheme 
of  lemon-yellow,  white,  and  pale  green,  with  dark  polished  wood¬ 
moulding.  On  the  walls  are  some  fine  engravings  given  by  Mrs.  Tate. 
The  cost  of  the  building  has  been  between  ,£5,000  and  £6,000,  the  whole 
of  which  has  been  defrayed  by  Mr.  Tate,  conditionally  upon  the  parish 
voting  a  very  small  annual  rate  for  maintenance.  The  library  now  con¬ 
tains  some  6,000  books,  chosen  under  competent  supervision,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  convenient  book  and  newspaper  rests  are  provided  for  the 
comfort  of  the  readers.  Mr.  Sydney  R.  Smith  is  the  architect. 

The  opening  ceremony  took  place  in  the  magazine-room,  which  was 
crowded,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  Rector  of  Streatham,  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Nicholl,  chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  who  made  a  short 
statement  as  to  the  circumstances  which  led  Mr.  Tate  to  make  his 
generous  gift.  Forty-eight  years  ago  the  population  of  Streatham  was 
less  than  8,000 ;  at  the  present  moment  it  is  over  40,000,  and  still  in¬ 
creasing.  The  fact  that  five  small  lending  libraries  have  been  greatly 
appreciated  in  the  parish  promises  a  future  of  usefulness  for  the  new  in¬ 
stitution.  Mr.  Tate  then,  amid  loud  applause,  formally  handed  over  the 
deeds  of  gift  to  the  rector,  saying  very  briefly  that  he  realized  the  value 
of  Public  Libraries  for  the  working-classes,  and  was  very  pleased  to  give 
one  to  Streatham.  The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tate  was  moved  by  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair,  who  said  the  one  objection  urged  against  the  Library  move¬ 
ment  was  the  opportunities  offered  for  reading  fiction.  He,  however, 
would  not  discourage  the  taste  among  people  who  read  for  amusement. 
Relaxation  as  well  as  education  was  to  be  gained  by  reading,  but  just  as 
sensible  people  choose  their  society  and  their  friends,  so  he  would  say 
“  select  your  books,  for  every  book  represents  an  author,”  and  an  author 
is  a  friend  who  can  introduce  you  to  all  social  circles  and  all  knowledge. 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair  compared  in  rapid  review  Trollope,  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
Burns,  and  Scott,  whose  works  especially,  he  said,  were  ignored  now  by 
the  upper  classes,  while  the  orders  who  frequent  the  public  libraries  show’ 
a  wiser  sense  of  choice.  Poetry,  too,  was  touched  upon  by  him  in  a  few 
brightly  critical  remarks,  and,  in  answer  to  the  question  so  often  asked, 
“  How  shall  I  read?”  he  recommended  membership  of  the  Home  Reading 
Union.  Further  votes  of  thanks  to  the  chief  speakers,  and  presentations 
of  catalogues  of  the  library  to  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  and  Mr.  Tate  concluded 
the  proceedings.  The  Daily  Graphic  of  April  18th  contains  sketches  of 
the  library. 

Longton,  Staffordshire. — On  May  14  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
was  held  in  the  town-hall  in  support  of  the  proposal  to  adopt  the  Public 
Libraries  Acts.  The  Mayor  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by 
the  leading  residents.  The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and 
steps  will  be  taken  immediately  to  bring  the  question  to  the  test  of  a 
poll.  The  population  of  Longton  is  36,568,  and  the  rateable  value  is 
£92, 735- 

Maidenhead. — A  public  meeting  has  been  held  in  this  town  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  question  of  adopting  the  Acts.  The  mayor  pre- 
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sided,  and  among  other  speakers  Mr.  Greenhough,  the  librarian  of  the 
Reading  Public  Library,  addressed  the  meeting.  He  described  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  present  position  of  the  Reading  Library,  and  urged  the  rate¬ 
payers  to  support  the  motion.  The  resolution  in  favour  of  adopting  the 
Acts  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty  to  twenty-four.  The  mayor  offered 
to  contribute  £100  towards  the  cost  of  establishing  the  library. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  —  The  following  is  from  the  Newcastle 
Leader  of  May  7th  :  The  Newcastle  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  best 
patronized  in  the  country,  and  there  will  now  be  an  expectation  of  relief 
by  an  extension  of  premises,  seeing  that  the  Council  has  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  adjoining  ground  on  advantageous  terms.  The  crowded  condition 
of  the  newsroom  is  not  the  worst  complaint  from  that  quarter.  An  un¬ 
recorded  incident  is  worth  telling.  Mr.  Haggerston,  the  librarian,  was 
called  in  the  other  Saturday  night  to  a  drunken  intruder.  On  being  asked 
to  go  out,  he  struck  the  librarian  in  the  face.  Mr.  Haggerston  kept  his 
temper  sufficiently  to  avoid  retaliation,  and,  instead,  reported  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  the  readers  in  the  room.  A  number  of  them  at  once  sprang  to 
their  feet,  seized  the  man,  and  ran  him  out  into  the  street,  thus  ridding 
the  place  of  a  nuisance  and  spiritedly  taking  the  side  of  the  librarian  in  a 
matter  of  order  and  decency. 
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Aberdeen  :  Librarian,  A.  W.  Robertson. — 5,598  volumes  have  been 
repaired  by  the  committee’s  own  binder  working  in  the  library.  1,723 
volumes  from  lending  department,  and  1,390  volumes  from  reference 
department,  have  been  bound  or  rebound  by  other  binders  at  an  average 
cost  of  1  id.  and  is.  id.  per  volume  respectively.  The  work  of  organizing 
the  reference  department  is  now  proceeding  at  a  rate  which  leaves  little 
doubt  that  with  the  entrance  of  the  library  into  its  new  premises,  the 
privileges  of  a  well-equipped  reference  department,  which  have  been  so 
long  denied  to  the  public,  will  be  fully  established.  Useful  information 
given  under  heading  of  “Library  Notanda”  —  a  plan  which  could  be 
adopted  with  advantage  elsewhere. 

Belfast  :  Librarian,  George  H.  Elliott. — Some  of  the  professors 
of  Queen’s  College  have  helped  in  the  selection  of  books.  The  Mayor 
opened  the  reference  library  on  November  1.  It  seems  strange  to  read 
in  the  second  annual  report,  in  reference  to  the  death  of  two  members 
of  the  committee,  that  they  “  were  both  active  members  for  several 
years.” 

Birmingham  :  Librarian,  J.  D.  Mullins. — During  the  year  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  been  obtained  for  borrow¬ 
ing  the  sums  necessary  to  erect  branch  libraries  at  Spring  Hill  and  at 
Bloomsbury ;  both  are  now  in  progress.  The  site  for  a  proposed  branch 
library  at  Bordesley  has  been  acquired  subject  to  a  lease,  which  will 
expire  in  June,  1895.  The  committee  congratulate  their  chief  librarian 
on  completing  the  catalogue  of  the  reference  library  (see  The  Library, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  26)  ;  it  is  advertised  on  the  cover  at  £1  is.  Shakespeare 
students  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  new  catalogue  of  the  Shakespeare 
Library  (now  numbering  8,767  volumes)  is  in  preparation,  and  they  will 
earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be  more  than  a  mere  index.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  the  issues  in  1888  exceed  those  in  1890  by  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand.  No  statement  of  accounts  is  given  this  year. 
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Blackburn:  Librarian,  R.  Ashton. — Thirty  special  and  extra 
Christmas  numbers  issued  695  times.  The  local  collection  numbers  over 
300.  New  catalogue  of  lending  library  issued.  Bequest  made  by  the 
late  Thomas  Ainsworth,  Esq.,  of  700  volumes,  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  paintings,  engravings,  etc.  Average  cost  of  2,190  volumes,  purchased 
during  the  year,  is  3s.  o^d.  per  volume.  No  balance-sheet  is  given. 

Brighton  Public  Library,  Royal  Pavilion  :  Librarian,  F.  W. 
Madden. — The  last  printed  annual  report  was  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1886.  In  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  library  sub¬ 
committee  appears  the  name  of  only  one  member  of  the  Town  Council. 
In  May,  1888,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hannah  resigned  the  chairmanship, 
and  to  the  great  loss  of  the  town  died  soon  after.  In  June,  1888,  the 
Town  Council  decided  that  the  curator  should  be  relieved  of  the  care 
of  the  library,  and  be  retained  as  curator  of  the  museum  and  picture- 
gallery,  and  in  September  appointed  Mr.  F.  W.  Madden  as  librarian. 
In  the  same  year  Count  Angiolini  Clericetti,  of  Brighton,  bequeathed  a 
bookcase  containing  over  500  volumes,  and  £500,  to  the  library  and 
museum.  On  October  16,  1889,  the  Victoria  Lending  Library  was  opened 
by  the  Mayor.  The  sum  of  ,£2,100  was  subscribed,  including  £1,000  from 
Mr.  Daniel  Hack.  The  committee  record  as  “a  notable  fact  that  since 
the  publication  of  the  catalogue  in  March  last,  the  proportionate  issue  of 
fiction  has  decreased,  while  that  of  other  classes  of  literature,  especially 
magazines,  has  increased.”  The  committee  wish  to  establish  a  juvenile 
lending  department.  Larger  premises  wanted.  No  balance-sheet 
furnished. 

Cheltenham  :  Librarian,  William  Jones. — The  unique  collection 
(1,200  volumes)  of  works  on  Ichthyology,  collected  by  the  late  F. 
Day,  Esq.,  C.I.E.,  has  been  most  generously  presented  to  the  library  by 
his  daughters.  Two  gentlemen  have  each  given  ,£50  for  the  purchase  of 
books.  A  new  general  catalogue  of  the  library,  including  the  “  Day 
Library  of  Natural  History,”  has  been  published.  Use  of  juvenile  section 
increases  each  year.  Students  and  teachers  have  used  largely  the 
resources  of  the  library.  The  committee  regret  that  they  cannot  buy 
many  new  books,  owing  to  the  large  annual  repayment  and  interest  on 
loans,  but  they  give  no  financial  statement.  The  form  of  table  on  p.  10 
may  be  copied  by  other  libraries  with  advantage. 

Chiswick  :  Librarian,  Henry  J.  Hewitt. — Contains  a  history  of  the 
movement  in  the  parish.  In  November,  1890,  the  reading-rooms  were 
opened  by  the  chairman.  The  committee  have  decided  not  to  open  the 
lending  department  until  it  contains  2,000  volumes  ;  at  present  they  have 
only  1,025  volumes. 

Clapham  :  Librarian,  J.  Reed  Welch. — Library  opened  November 
1,  1889.  The  churchwardens  and  overseers  assessed  the  building  at  ,£162 ; 
on  appeal  the  assessment  was  reduced  to  ,£150  net.  The  hall  over  the 
library  has  been  used  by  the  Clapham  Vestry.  It  is  suggested  that 
every  ratepayer  who  could  afford  to  do  so  should  give  yearly  the  value  of 
one  volume.  In  the  reference  department  an  open  case  is  filled  with  150 
works  in  constant  request.  In  addition  to  the  financial  statement,  audited 
by  the  district  auditor,  are  appended  an  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year  and 
a  capital  account. 

Clerkenwell  :  Librarian,  James  D.  Brown. — On  March  8,  1890, 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  building  in  Skinner  Street  was  laid,  and 
on  October  10,  the  library  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Average  daily  attendance  on  Sundays  430.  Special  mention  made  of  a 
series  of  exhibitions  illustrating  the  various  processes  employed  in  the 
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production  of  books,  which  is  being  promoted  and  carried  out  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Fincham,  one  of  the  commissioners.  Only  an  abstract  of  the 
financial  statement  is  furnished. 

Hastings:  Librarian,  Edward  Marshall.  —  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  report  printed  in  the  Hastings  Times ,  October  4,  1890  : 
“  The  extension  of  hours  and  the  removal  of  the  restriction  of  tickets 
have  been  followed  by  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  number  of  readers. 
Lending  library  not  yet  open.’'  No  financial  statement  appears  in  the 
above-mentioned  paper. 

Kingston-upon-Thames  :  Librarian,  Charles  Baxter. — The 
committee  do  not  issue  a  report  of  the  work  done  at  the  library.  In 
the  Surrey  Comet  for  December  13, 1890,  is  a  paragraph  giving  an  account 
of  the  year’s  work.  On  December  27,  the  same  paper  gave  a  summary  of 
the  proceedings  re  Clattern  House.  It  has  now  been  decided  to  devote 
the  ground-floor  to  the  library,  and  to  build  a  reading-room  at  the  back. 

Liverpool  :  Librarian,  Peter  Cowell. — The  opportunity  is  taken 
“  not  merely  to  place  before  the  council  the  statistical  facts  which  tell  of 
the  magnitude  and  completeness  of  the  work  done,  but  it  also  enables  us 
to  consider  the  value  of  that  work,  and  to  estimate  its  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  influence  upon  the  well-being  of  this  great  community.”  New 
branch  in  Kensington,  known  as  the  East  Library,  opened  on  January  31, 
1890.  The  four  evening  reading-rooms  are  located  in  schoolrooms. 
This  report  answers  many  of  the  objections  raised  by  those  opposed  to 
Free  Public  Libraries. 

St.  Helens  :  Librarian,  Alfred  Lancaster. — A  separate  room  is 
much  needed  for  the  reference  department.  The  separate  reading-rooms 
devoted  to  boys  and  ladies  respectively  are  crowded.  The  library  assist¬ 
ants  have  on  an  average  repaired  thirty-seven  volumes  per  day.  The 
committee  hope  to  open  a  new  branch  at  Shatto  Heath  early  next  year. 

Salford:  Librarian,  John  Plant.  —  A  clause  has  been  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Bill  to  be  presented  by  the  Town  Council  in  the  present 
session  of  Parliament,  asking  for  power  to  expend  three-halfpence  in  the 
pound  on  the  maintenance  of  the  libraries  and  museum.  The  visitors 
to  the  news  and  reading  rooms  are  counted  and  registered  every  hour, 

.  day  by  day,  throughout  the  year.  The  requests  for  books  on  Sundays 
were  limited  in  a  great  measure  by  the  plan  adopted  of  placing  freely  on 
the  tables  a  good  supply  of  books,  suitable  for  boys,  from  which  they 
could  help  themselves.  The  first  section,  “  Science  and  Art,”  of  the 
Reference  Library  Catalogue  has  been  issued  at  2s.  6d.  per  copy.  A 
branch  is  to  be  opened  at  Broughton. 

Southampton  :  Librarian,  Oswald  T.  Hopwood.— Deep  regret 
expressed  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Councillor  Falvey,  the  deputy-chairman. 
His  collection  of  books  was  purchased  by  Sir  Frederick  Perkins,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  library.  The  further  extension  of  shelf  accommodation 
is  impossible,  and  yet  there  is  not  enough  room  for  the  books.  The  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  reference  library  is  to  be  prepared  on  a  new  plan.  The 
committee  hope  that  a  suitable  building  will  be  erected  at  the  foot  of 
Pound  Tree  Lane.  They  also  support  the  establishment  of  a  provident 
fund  in  connection  with  the  L.A.U.K. 

Tynemouth  :  Librarian,  George  Tidey. — Branch  reading-room  at 
the  Aquarium  a  success.  More  shelf-room  required.  Number  of  people 
who  visited  the  Central  Library  on  March  14  was  2,157,  and  from 
that  it  is  calculated  that  over  half  a  million  people  visit  the  library  during 
the  year !  Three  members  of  the  committee  have  died  during  the  year. 
In  more  than  one  place  the  figures  are  misprinted. 
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Warrington  :  Librarian,  Charles  Madeley.— -“  List  of  donations 
having  been  reported  to  the  council  month  by  month,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  it  here.”  Supplement  to  catalogue  has  been  printed.  Catalogue 
of  the  miscellaneous  pamphlets  is  in  manuscript  on  cards.  A  temporary 
collapse  of  the  reading-room  issue  may  be  expected  this  year,  as  one 
result  of  the  freeing  of  the  lending  department.  The  “  penny-a-book” 
system  of  lending  has  proved  satisfactory.  By  a  recent  Improvement 
Act  power  was  obtained  to  raise  the  limit  of  the  rate  to  three-halfpence 
in  the  pound.  A  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the  staff  during  the 
year. 

West  Bromwich:  Librarian,  D.  Dickinson.  —  The  old  volumes 
bound  in  half-calf  and  situated  on  the  upper  shelves  show  very  con¬ 
spicuously  symptoms  of  deterioration  caused  by  the  vitiated  atmosphere 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  More  attention  to  ventilation  and  lighting 
required.  More  shelving  and  other  necessary  improvements  postponed 
owing  to  the  limited  income.  Books  to  the  value  of  ^40  have  been 
transferred  from  the  Subscription  Library. 

Westminster  :  Librarian,  Henry  E.  Poole. — The  libraries  have 
lost  the  services  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Westbrook  by  death,  and  of  Mr.  F.  Rose 
by  his  leaving  the  neighbourhood.  The  several  interests  in  the  site  of 
the  proposed  new  chief  library  have  been  acquired,  and  the  arrangements 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  are  so  far  advanced  that  the  works 
will  be  commenced  shortly. 

WlGAN  :  Librarian,  H.  TENNYSON  Folkard. — “The  last  report  con¬ 
tained  a  recital  of  the  financial  difficulties  the  institution  had  to  contend 
with  since  its  opening  in  1878.  By  the  increase  of  the  rate  to  twopence 
in  the  pound,  the  monetary  strain  has  been  relieved,  and  for  the  first  time 
I  am  able  to  say  that  the  library  is  practically  free  from  debt,  and  that 
the  renewals  and  additions  have  been  fairly  commensurate  with  its 
efficiency.  In  the  reference  library  several  valuable  purchases  have  been 
made,  notably  the  set  of  maps  of  the  new  Ordnance  Survey  relating  to 
Wigan.  These  are  forty-three  in  number  (scale  ten  feet  to  a  mile),  and 
they  have  been  mounted  on  linen  and  placed  in  convenient  folio  cases 
specially  designed  for  the  purpose.  Two  great  publications,  which  for 
years  past  have  been  coming  out  in  parts,  have  been  completed  during  the 
year  :  Hefner-Alteneck’s  exhaustive  work  on  the  “  Costumes  of  all  Ages  ” 
(720  highly-coloured  plates,  10  vols.,  4to),  and  Havard’s  fine  publication 
on  “Furniture  and  Decoration”  (256  full-page  plates,  and  2,500  woodcuts, 
4  vols.,  4to).  Both  these  books  are  of  the  highest  value  for  the  purposes 
of  decorative  design  and  artistic  illustration.  In  the  lending  library  the 
increased  income  has  permitted  a  large  renewal  of  worn-out  books,  and 
it  is  hoped  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  future  in  keeping  this  department 
well  up  to  date.  The  chief  work  of  renewal  which  remains  to  be  done  is 
in  the  entire  replacement  of  the  small  reference  collection  in  the  news¬ 
room,  but  this  is  necessarily  deferred  until  the  contemplated  extension  of 
this  portion  of  the  building  has  been  effected.  Plans  and  estimates  have 
been  prepared,  and  the  work  is  to  be  proceeded  with  immediately.” 

Great  Yarmouth  :  Librarian,  William  Carter. — In  the  reference 
department  greater  accommodation  for  readers  and  many  more  books  are 
needed,  but  cannot  possibly  be  supplied  out  of  the  present  income.  New 
catalogue  of  lending  department  issued.  A  Cotgreave  indicator  has  been 
added  at  a  cost  of  ^85.  The  committee  hope  that  power  will  be  obtained 
under  the  local  bill  to  increase  the  rate  to  three-halfpence. 
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The  Report  of  the  Tokio  Library.  321110,  126  pp. 

This  report  contains,  in  addition  to  a  reprint  of  the  rules  for 
the  management  of  the  library,  classified  statistics  of  the  number 
of  books  on  every  subject,  and  a  long  list  of  the  recent  addi¬ 
tions,  both  of  works  in  the  vernacular  and  in  the  languages  of 
Europe.  Good  progress  is  evidently  being  made  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  The  list  of  English  books  is  very  considerable,  and  among 
the  bibliographies  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  names  of  members 
of  the  Library  Association  honourably  represented — notably  that 
of  the  President.  Only  one  great  reform  is  wanted  to  bring  this, 
the  most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  Eastern  nations,  into 
closer  touch  with  the  West,  and  that  is  to  abandon  their  cum¬ 
brous  and  most  difficult  alphabet,  or  rather  character.  Cultured 
Japanese  are  eager  to  see  this  hope  realized. 
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TLhc  J3oMetan  Bttnual  IReport 

The  Oxford  University  Gazette  for  May  5  contains  the  usual  annual 
report  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  full  of  points  of  interest,  as  the  record  of 
so  great  an  institution  cannot  fail  to  be.  Taking  these  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  presented  to  our  attention,  we  have  first  to  note  that  the 
receipt  of  items  of  all  descriptions  during  1890  is  stated  to  show  the 
third  largest  annual  amount  as  yet  recorded,  amounting  altogether  to 
49,088  articles.  At  this  rate  the  library  will  in  twenty  years  have  received 
nearly  a  million  additional  items,  a  large  proportion,  of  course,  being  of 
the  smallest  importance,  such  as  cards,  single  sheets,  etc.  The  number 
of  bound  and  unbound  volumes  of  books,  exclusive  of  periodicals,  received 
under  the  Copyright  Act,  is  given  as  8,363.  From  a  comparison  with  the 
last  published  return  of  the  British  Museum,  it  might  seem  as  if  the 
Bodleian  enforced  its  claim  under  the  Copyright  Act  to  no  less  than  eight- 
ninths  of  the  productions  of  the  press  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  know  whether  the  principle  of  enumeration  is  the 
same  in  both  instances.  The  purchases  of  new  and  second-hand  books, 
omitting  parts  and  volumes  of  works  in  progress,  have  amounted  altogether 
to  2,189  volumes.  The  Bodleian  being  above  all  things  a  library  for 
scholars,  the  number  of  new  foreign  works  purchased  by  it  from  any 
country  is  no  unfair  criterion  of  the  condition  of  learning  in  that  country 
as  compared  with  others.  Tested  by  this  standard,  Germany  comes  out 
triumphant,  the  number  of  German  works  purchased  being  579,  or  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.  France  comes  next  with  361, 
and  Austria-Hungary  follows  with  128.  The  other  figures  are  insignifi¬ 
cant,  though  some  of  the  smaller  countries,  such  as  Holland  and  Den¬ 
mark,  contribute  a  larger  proportion  under  the  head  of  donations  and 
exchanges  than  under  that  of  purchases,  and  the  number  under  both 
heads  would,  no  doubt,  be  considerably  augmented  if  their  scholars  wrote 
in  Latin,  as  of  old.  In  general,  however,  the  column  of  donations  keeps 
step  with  the  column  of  purchases,  Germany  heading  it  with  2,213,  and 
France  coming  next  with  930.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  pur¬ 
chases  of  old  books  deemed  worthy  of  special  enumeration  is  that  they 
have  almost  entirely  been  made  out  of  funds  provided  by  two  anonymous 
annual  benefactors,  but  for  whom  it  would  almost  appear  that  the 
remarkable  acquisitions  of  the  past  year  would  have  been  confined  to 
MSS. 

The  additions  of  MSS.,  however,  have  been  of  exceeding  in¬ 
terest.  They  include  the  Fairfax  family  papers,  which  appear  to  have 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  destruction  ;  the  charter  and  records  of 
the  Oxford  Barbers’  Company  ;  King  Magnus’s  Icelandic  law-book,  on 
vellum  ;  thirty-eight  Hebrew  MSS.  from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  synagogue 
at  Cairo  ;  and  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  volumes  of  Samaritan  MSS.,  so 
seldom  to  be  met  with.  More  interesting  than  any  of  these  are  two  lines 
of  Greek  handwriting,  being  a  copy  written  on  a  waxed  writing-tablet  by 
an  Egyptian  child,  about  the  second  century  A.D.,  as  Mr.  Nicholson 
thinks,  before  the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  undoubtedly,  inasmuch  as 
the  import  of  the  copy-slip  is  :  “  Homer  is  a  god  and  not  a  man.”  This 
is  fame  indeed  !  and  delightful  is  the  glimpse  thus  afforded  into  an 
ancient  school.  This  portion  of  the  report  concludes  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  failure,  for  the  present,  of  the  negotiations  entered  upon  for 
the  acquisition  of  an  important  private  collection. 

Manuscripts  also  claim  the  most  important  share  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  details  given  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  report.  Far  beyond  every 
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other  such  detail  in  interest  is  the  statement  of  the  measures  adopted  to 
expedite  the  completion  of  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  MSS.,  which  has 
been  retarded  by  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  entries  have  hitherto 
been  made,  and  by  the  frequent  interruptions  to  the  services  of  the  only 
two  members  of  the  staff  hitherto  employed  upon  it.  No  fewer  than 
6,000  MSS.,  it  is  stated,  are  as  yet  unentered  in  any  printed  catalogue, 
and  3,000  are  catalogued  imperfectly.  It  has  been  decided  to  resort  to 
a  summary  catalogue  “  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Madan,  on  a  scale  similar 
to  that  of  M.  Omont’s  catalogue  of  the  Greek  MSS.  at  Paris.”  Mr.  Madan 
hopes  to  complete  this  abridged  catalogue,  including  additions  made 
meanwhile,  within  seven  years,  and  the  catalogue  is  to  be  printed  sheet 
by  sheet  as  fast  as  it  is  prepared.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  more 
elaborate  quarto  catalogues  will  meanwhile  be  suspended  ;  but,  provided 
that  the  simpler  list  enables  students  to  discover  what  the  Bodleian 
actually  possesses,  this  is  comparatively  a  matter  of  slight  importance. 
Mr.  Madan’s  undertaking  will  command  the  cordial  sympathy  of  scholars 
and  librarians  everywhere.  Next  in  importance  are  the  amalgamation  of 
the  indexes  to  the  various  sets  of  MSS.  already  catalogued,  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  hand- catalogues  of  MSS.  for  the  service  of  the  library  itself. 
Both  of  these  undertakings  have  been  accomplished  within  the  past  year. 
Much  also  appears  to  have  been  done  towards  the  description  and 
exhibition  of  recently  acquired  papyri  and  other  Greek  MS.  fragments, 
a  department  of  palaeography  to  which  late  discoveries  have  imparted 
especial  importance.  One  of  the  fragments  thus  treated  is  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  interest,  being  a  vellum  palimpsest,  containing  a  portion  of 
Theodotion’s  version  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  superscribed  upon  an 
unidentified  Christian  text,  with  a  quotation  from  either  Matthew  or 
Luke,  which,  if  Mr.  Nicholson  is  correct  in  ascribing  the  superimposed 
writing  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  must  be  almost,  or  quite,  the  oldest 
MS.  fragment  of  the  New  Testament  extant.  This  does  indeed  suggest 
what  treasures  may  lurk  in  Egyptian  catacombs  ! 

Of  progress  in  the  printed  book  division  of  the  library  there  is  less  to 
be  said.  Cataloguing  has  been  as  active  as  usual,  but  transcription  has 
fallen  off  from  a  cause  doubtless  well  understood  at  the  Bodleian,  but  which 
we  are  unable  to  appreciate  from  unacquaintance  with  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  phraseology  employed  to  explain  it.  The  subject  catalogue  was 
also  for  some  time  interrupted  for  want  of  a  cataloguer,  and  we  are  not 
informed  what  proportion  the  work  done  bears  to  that  remaining  to  be 
accomplished.  We  hope  for  fuller  particulars  next  year.  There  is  no 
more  interesting  undertaking  than  the  classification  of  titles  at  the 
Bodleian,  and  its  issue,  whether  successful  or  not,  must  be  exceedingly 
instructive  to  other  libraries.  Much  has  been  effected  in  binding  at  con¬ 
siderable  outlay,  and  the  method  adopted  for  dealing  with  the  librarian’s 
torment,  the  accumulation  of  unbound  tracts,  appears  very  practical. 

On  the  whole,  this  report  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  interest  taken 
by  the  curators  in  every  detail  of  the  great  institution  under  their  charge, 
and  of  the  energy  which,  whether  always  judiciously  directed  or  not,  will 
be  allowed  to  be  the  distinguishing  note  of  Mr.  Nicholson’s  administra¬ 
tion.  We  feel  some  surprise  that  transcription  should  still  be  maintained, 
and  that,  for  the  multiplication  of  titles,  recourse  should  neither  have  been 
had  to  the  printing  press,  as  at  Cambridge  and  London,  nor  to  the  type¬ 
writer  as  at  Dublin.  The  blame,  if  any,  falls  rather  upon  the  University 
than  the  Library  ;  the  funds  of  the  latter  may  not  be  adequate,  but  the 
resources  of  the  University  Press  might  surely  be  as  legitimately  employed 
in  printing  Bodleian  accession  titles  as  upon  editions  of  the  classics  or 
educational  manuals.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  University 
and  the  Library  have  jointly  taken  a  very  great  step  in  the  employment 
of  another  mechanical  aid  to  library-work — photography  Oxford  has 
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realized  what  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every  great  public  library  by  taking 
photography  out  of  the  hands  of  the  private  practitioner,  and  placing  it 
under  the  administration.  The  University  Press,  fortunately,  possesses 
a  photographic  department,  which  has  now  become  a  department  of  the 
Library,  in  so  far  as  the  requirements  of  the  latter  and  its  visitors  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  element  of  private  profit  being  thus  eliminated,  and  the  work 
performed  by  public,  salaried,  and  responsible  officers,  the  scale  of  charges 
has  been  very  greatly  diminished,  and  a  corresponding  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  amount  of  work  executed.  If  the  British  Museum  had 
similarly  possessed  a  photographic  department  under  an  officer  of  its  own, 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  publish  the  Aristotelian  facsimile  at 
two  guineas. 

The  report  deserves  the  praise  of  perfect  clearness,  except  when  terms 
only  locally  current  are  employed,  and  allowing  for  a  few  probably 
accidental  omissions,  of  perfect  candour.  We  question,  indeed,  whether 
candour  is  not  carried  too  far  when  the  actual  prices  of  acquisitions,  and 
the  actual  cost  of  bindings,  are  given  for  the  information  of  the  outer 
world. 
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Annual  Meeting. 

The  committee  of  the  art  museum  of  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham 
have,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Briscoe,  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
art  bookbindings  during  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Association.  It 
has  also  been  arranged  that  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  library  bind¬ 
ings,  drawings,  photographs,  forms,  and  appliances,  at  the  University 
College,  where  the  Association  will  meet.  Intending  contributors  may 
address  Mr.  G.  H.  Wallis,  F.S.A.,  Art  Museum,  Nottingham  Castle,  and 
Mr.  Briscoe,  public  librarian. 

Mr.  Briscoe  desires  us  to  state  that  he  will  be  absent  from  Nottingham 
from  June  20  until  July  6. 


Note. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Brown,  Clerkenwell  Public  Library,  London,  E.C.,  has  been 
requested  by  the  Council  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  to  prepare  a  report  on  library 
appliances,  to  be  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  will  be  glad  to 
receive  descriptions  or  specimens  at  the  above  address  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Anything  new  or  particularly  useful  in  the  way  of  ladders  or 
steps,  boxes,  book-holders,  racks,  newspaper-stands  and  holders,  reading- 
desks,  shelf-fittings,  book-cases,  lifts  or  carriers,  indicator  tickets  or  other 
adjuncts,  tags,  shelf  and  book  numbers,  accession  frames  or  cases,  files, 
clips,  etc.  After  this  appeal  all  omissions  will  be  chargeable  to  the  de¬ 
signers,  and  not  the  reporter  ! 

Monthly  Meetings. 

The  last  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  20,  Hanover  Square,  on 
Monday,  May  12th,  at  8  p.m.,  when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Frank 
Campbell,  entitled  “A  Plea  for  (1)  an  Annual  List  of  State  Papers,  and 
(2)  an  Annual  Report  on  State  Papers.”  There  was  a  short  discussion, 
in  which  Messrs.  Wright  and  Tedder  took  part.  Mr.  Campbell  replied, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
close. 
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Next  Meeting. 

The  next  meeting  will,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Messrs.  Braby  and 
Co.,  be  held  at  the  Deptford  Library  and  Club,  on  Monday,  June  8,  at 
8.15  p.m.  A  paper  will  be  read  by  the  librarian  and  hon.  secretary  of 
the  institution,  Mr.  G.  R.  Humphrey,  on  “  The  Literary  Associations  of 
Deptford.”  At  six  o’clock  the  members  present  will  be  conducted  over 
Messrs.  Braby’s  extensive  works,  and  at  seven  tea  will  be  provided.  To 
facilitate  these  hospitable  arrangements  it  is  specially  requested  that  all 
those  who  intend  to  be  present  will  notify  Mr.  Humphrey  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  club  is  situated  in  Junction  Road,  near  Blackhorse  Bridge,  Lower 
Road,  Deptford,  and  within  ten  minutes  by  tram-car  of  Deptford  Road 
Station,  which  can  be  reached  from  any  station  on  the  Metropolitan, 
District,  or  East  London  Railways. 

Prize  Essays. 

See  “  The  Library”  for  May,  ftp.  193,  194. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  One  Pound,  made 
on  p.  194  of  our  last  issue,  is  likely  from  its  position  to  escape  notice.  We 
therefore  repeat  it  here.  The  prize  will  be  given  for  the  best  set  of  six 
leaflets  suitable  for  distribution  in  districts  where  the  adoption  of  the  Acts 
is  being  promoted.  Original  matter  is  not  essential,  and  leaflets  that 
have  actually  been  used  may  be  sent  in.  This  offer  is  limited  to  library 
assistants.  The  last  day  for  sending  in  is  July  1. 
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Editorial  Communications  and  Books  for  Review  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  20, 
Hanover  Square,  W. — Advertisements  and  Letters  on  Business  to  the  Publishers,  60,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C. 


*  New  Tickets,  a— Reading  room  issues,  b— Jan.,  1887,  to  Nov.,  1890.  c— Oct.  16,  1889,  to  Sept.  30,  1890.  d— Including  donations^,  1 16, 
and  loan  ^1,000.  e— Open  Oct.  13.  f— Part  only,  g— Including  loan  ^6,000.  h— This  includes  poetry,  etc.  i— June  1,  1889,  to  Aug.  30, 
jSgo.  1— Pamphlets  and  MSS.  m— It  is  not  clear  from  the  report  whether  37,605  is  the  total  number  of  vols.  in  Library  or  in  Ref.  Library 
alone,  n— Including  juvenile,  p— On  p.  10  the  number  given  is  3,718.  q— This  includes  7,795  issued  in  Juvenile  Reading  Room. 


